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. OXFORD-DOWNS, CHAMPIONS OF THEIR BREED AND CLASS 


A beautiful and interesting class of sheep are the Oxford-Downs, two of which are here shown. They are the 


champion ewe and ram in their class, as exhibited at the New York state fair in 1902. 
New Jersey inter-state fair recently, and will appear at the fat stock show in Chicago. 
recently imported. The ewe is two years old*and was imported last year. 


the prize herds of the royal show of England, but have never been beaten in their class. 


are the property of W. A. Moulton, Onondaga county, N Y. 


They were also shown at the 
The ram is a yearling and was 


These animals have been in the ring with 


They were imported by and 
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Dried Blood as a Fertilizer. 


J. DAVIDSON, VIRGINIA EXPER STA. 
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Last February I bought some dried blood 
to put in compost to apply to corn. It was 
a very fine dry red powder. Bought some 
again in August to put in compost. This 
was perfectly black with white particles 
in it. Sent a sample to the party I bought 
from, who said there were two kinds dried 
blood, the red and the black, that white 
particles were bone accidentally getting in 
it. Is dried blood such as is sold for com- 
posting red or black, or are there both 
kinds on the market?—[H.-T. Virginia. 

Both kinds of blood may be found on the 
market, and may vary in composition from 
10 to 14% of nitrogen. This material should 
be bought on a guarantee of the amount 
of nitrogen it contains. This guarantee is 
required by law to be given on each pack- 
age of such material offered for sale in 
this state, and the purchaser should see 
that this is given before purchasing. This 
is the only intelligent way to buy such ma- 
terials, as no reliance can be put on their 
appearance. If the purchaser wishes to 
have the guarantee tested he can have it 
done by sending a sample to the depart- 
ment of agriculture at Richmond, with a 
request for them to analyze and send him 
the results. This will be done’ free of 
charge. 


— 


The Use of a Manure Spreader. 


The experience of an Ohio farmer and 
market gardener with « manure spreader 
was recently printed in American Agricul- 
turist in which he claimed manure went 
much further when distributed with a ma- 
chine than by hand. That because of a 
thin and even application of it, the plant 
food was made more quickly available and 
the plants obtained greater benefit than 
from manure applied in the usual lumpy 
condition. Not only did he secure larger 
crops from less manure, but in the case of 
spinach the difference between the manure 
applied with a spreader 
amounted to a good crop in one case and 
total failure in the other. 

Where a spreader is to be used one or 
two methods are advisable. The manure 
may be placed in a cellar or shed prepared 
on purpose, and from here drawn out when 
heeded, or it can be loaded directly from 
the stable into the spreader, drawn out and 
-applied every day or two, depending on the 
amount of stock kept. A cheap shed for 
storing manure.can be built for a few dol- 
lars. Execavate a shallow pit 1 or 2 feet 
deep, with sloping sides and line it with 
clay or cement. Place a tight roof on stiff 
uprights 10 or i2 feet long. _For this pur- 
pose, poles 8 inches in diameter and 15 
feet long can be sunk in the ground and 
well braced near the top. 

If manure is properly stored, all the 
liquids saved, and it is then well distrib- 
uted, the farm will show increased pro- 
ductiveness and the farmers’ income will 
be enlarged accordingly. By the tse of a 
spreader the quantity of manure to be ap- 
plied can be regulated and not only can a 
light or heavy dressing be made, but it 
can be varied according to the good or 
poor spots in the field. The manure is 
loaded into the spreader and when reach- 
ing the field, it is thrown in gear and all 
the driver needs: do is drive the horses. 
When the load is distributed the machine 
is thrown out of gear and goes back for 
another load. No matter what kind of 
farming is followed, a manure spreader 
will come useful. While it is particularly 
valuable for topdressing grass and grain, 
it will be found economical in applying 
manure for corn, potatoes, market garden 
crops and in orchards. Some of the ma- 
chines are now arranged with an attach- 


and by hand _ 


SOIL FERTILITY 


ment for spreading it in rows, so that the 
material can be placed in the drill for cer- 
tain crops, or used for covering straw- 
berries in the fall, 


en 
Winter Protection for Cranberries—I 
have tried covering cranberry vines with 
hay but this did not prevent*winter killing. 
My vines have been injured before cover- 
ing as this work was done rather late. 
One year I covered with sand and found it 
a complete protection even though the 
marsh was under water during | cold 
weather.—[Andrew Searles, Wisconsin. 


Basket and Question Box. 
Destroying Rats in Cellars—c. : ep Fa 


Pennsylvania: Various poisons are recom- 
mended, but as a rule they are objection- 
able to use about the house. Traps can 
best be used for this purpose in the house. 
Where their burrows can be found they can 
be destroyed by the use of carbon bisul- 
phide. Small amounts of this liquid poured 
on bits of cotton and thrust into the holes 
or burrows will destroy them. Details for 
handling and using this material are given 
in our new book on Fumigation Methods, 
which will be sent postpaid for $1. 


Average Yearly Egg Record—c. H. P., 
New York: It was found in our poultry 
contest conducted a year ago, which cov- 
ered 12 months, and was entered into by 
several hundred poultry keepers in all sec- 
tions of the United States, that the average 
egg record per hen was 82 eggs per year. 
For the country over, this is probably 
somewhat greater than the hens of the 
United States would do. The best average 
record in the eontest was 243 eggs per year 
from a flock of 20 Rose Comb White Leg- 
horns. ’ 

A South African Inquiry—in reply to R. 
L.. Macdonald, South Africa, would say that 
we have forwarded bulletin on chayote. The 
severely dry seasons to which the greater 
part of your country is subject will no doubt 
render chayote of questionable value there. 


Government Lands—oO. F. F.: To get 
information regarding the disposition of 
public lands, write to the secretary of the 
departmept of interior, Washington, D C. 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 
Cough—c. W. C., New York, has a mare 
which had distemper some time ago and it 


left her with a cough. Give Craft’s dis- 
temper cure, as advertised in this journal. 


Lymphangitis—W.-H. C., New York, has 
two horses whose legs swell badly every 
night and they seem to be-getting worse. 
This derangement is caused by a weakness 
of the legs. Put a bandage on the legs 
while the animal is standing in the stable. 
When it is taken out to work, take the 
bandage off and give the legs a good hand 
rubbing. Mix four ounces sulphate of iron 
and four ounces potassium nitrate, divide 
into 24 doses, give one twice a day in bran 
mash until all are taken. This quantity is 
sufficient for one horse. The animal should 
wae 4 regular exercise every day if not at 
work, 


Ringbone—F. F., New York, has a horse 


troubled with ringbone, and has been ad- 
vised by a friend to try the following rem- 
edy. The receipt he gives is safe, but the 
animal’s head should be tied in such a way 
that it cannot get its mouth to the part 
while the ointment is on. The remedy given 
is: Cantharides two ounces, mercurial oint- 
ment four ounces, corrosive sublimate three 
drams, turpentine three ounces, tincture 
of iodine two ounces, gum Euphorbittm one- 
half ounce; mix well with two pounds of 
lard. Cut off the hair from ‘the part af- 
fected, and merely grease’ the? hump with 
the ointment. Rub it in with the naked 
hand. In two days grease the part with 
lard, and in four days wash it off with soap 
and water, and apply the ointment again. 
Repeat every four days. 


sj” ELECTRIC 
Handy Farm Wagons 


make the work easier for both the man and team. 
The tires being wide they do notcutintothe ground; 
the labor of loading is reduced many times, because 
of the short lift. They are equipped with our fam- 
ous Electric Steel Wheels, citherstraight or stag- 

r spokes. Wheels any height from 24 to 60 inches. 
White hickory axles, steel hounds. Guaranteed to 
carry 4000 lbs. Why not get started rightby putting 
in one of these wagons. We make our steel wheels 
to fitany wagon. Writefor the catalog. Itis free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 86, QUINCY, ILL, 








Neponset 22in2° 
fp Roofing ‘ 
rs has stood the test as the most economic® 
ad hoe siding. Don'tconfuse it with cheap tarred 
‘and worthlessimitations. Any one can apply it. 

Rais. caps, etc. free. Send for book and sample. 


F. W. BIRD & a rma 





Made of heavily galvanized,double 
strength, Hard Coiled Spring Steel 
Wire. EXTRA HEAVY STAY WIRES. 
Weighs % more than any other 
fence. 20¢ to 85e PER ROD. Easily 
and rapidiy built. No machines 
or expensive tools required.. WIRE 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES Cata. free, 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., 
Cleveland, Ohic. 


DOYOU BUY 





Shoddy clothing because it is cheap ? No! Why do you buy 

shoddy soft woven wire fences now offered to the trade 

because it is claimed by the dealer to be cheap? Our cata. 

logue will tell you of afence that is “all wool anda 

we wide.” THE FROST WIKRE FENCE CO., 
leveland, Ohio. 





w 


to how PAGE Fences differ from thers, 
pot pad BL Ke our catalog. Send for i 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADBIAN, MICH. 








designs. Cheap as 

32 p Catalogue 

a free. Bpecial riees to Ceme- 
terles and Churehes. Address 


comap SPRING FENCE CO, 
Box Winchester, Ind, 








Can be easi 
laid as the wor 
only. consists 
of nailing and 
cementing the 


No Painting Required cp Arrow Brand As- 


joints. Sam- 

ples, prices and booklet giving instructions for laying 

ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO. sent frse, 
Pine Street, New York. postpaid. 


LUMBER AT HALF PRICE 


WE PURCHASED THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


Send us your lumber bill for our estimate, and 
we will-make you prices delivered free. of all 
eharges at your shipping point. 


WRITE FOR OUR EXPOSITION CATALOGUE OF MATERIAL. 
» CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
PAN-AMERICAN, DEPARTMENT 67 BUFFALO, W. Y. 


























you have invéstigated 


DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES @icjnsiccyonuns 


a two-cylinder gasOline engine, superior to all one-cylinder engines. Costs less 
any light wagon as a portable. 
for catalogue. 


usefulness. Has no vibration, can be mounted on 
Please mention this paper. Send 


Weighs | th 
THE TEMPLE PUMP CO.,. Establishe 


to buy and less to run. Quicker and easier started; has a wider sphere of 
of one-cylinder engines. Give size of engine required 


183. Meagher and (5th St. 


CHICAGO 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washiagter, 
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The Long Island Cauliflower Industry. 


AULIFLOWER, even when grown 
under the most favorable condi- 
tions of soil, climate and culture, 
is an uncertain crop, requiring ex- 
traordinary skill. On the eastern 
end of Long Island the crop is 
grown largely, and generally with 

much success. Some years, however, es- 
pecially when the fall is hot and dry, even 
with the best of care it may not head well 
and the operation is a financial failure, 
Many farmers are discouraged from re- 
peated failures and are turning to surer 
crops,. such as brussels sprouts, cabbage 
seed, etc. Cauliflower is still a distinctive 
crop, ranking next in importance to po- 
tatoes. It is a late crop and is frequently 
set after early potatoes, although many 
growers like a longer growing season than 
is possible after potatoes. George H. Wells, 
one of the largest growers, prefers to plow 
a grass sod or grain stubble in midsum- 
mer and set plants in July and August. 
Setting is done at. various times, that 
the crop may come on in succession. He 
prefers rather poor, light land, but ap- 
plies from 1600 to 2000 pounds per acre of 
high grade fertilizer, analyzing 6% ammo- 
nia, 8% phosphoric acid and 5% potash. 
Frequently he adds 1000 pounds of kainit 
per acre, broadcast. The fertilizer is all 
applied in the rows with a horse drill, 
before the plants are set. Rows are 3% 





MEMBERS OF THE OLDEST FARMERS’ 


For Week Ending November 8, 1902 


feet wide, with plants 2-feet 10 inches apart, 
and the field is cultivated both ways. One 
horse cultivators are used mostly, although 
two horse implements are liked by some 
when the plants are small. Cultivatton is 
done after every rain and generally once 
a week. The crop is also hand hoed, as 
crab grass is troublesome late in the season. 

When the flower of head appears, four 
leaves, one from each side of the plant, 
are brought together ever it and tied, to 
protect it from sun and rain. This is quick- 
ly done, but the field must be gone over 
and tied every two or three days. When 
the weather is favorable the ‘‘flowers’’ may 
come on with a rush and then the grower 
is taxed to keep up with the tieing. The 
plant is usually ready for cutting about ten 
days after tying. Cutting is simplified by 
adopting a different style of tying each 
time the field is gone over, and all of a cer- 
tain tie being cut at once. In this way 
cutting can be done by unskilled labor. The 
“flowers”? are cut with the leaves and sev- 
eral inches of the stump attached. . Small 
growers, especially early in the season 
when cutting is smali, trim in the field as 
cut, putting the trimmed heads in bas- 
kets, but when the acreage is large the 
heads are loaded on wagons and taken to 
sheds, where the trimming is done. Great 
care is used in handling the heads, for 
they are liable to rot wherever bruised. 

Erfurt is the most popular variety, 
though Snowball is somewhat grown. The 


No. 19 


seed is imported and is obtained of leading 
seedsmen. A perfect head should be 8 or 
10 inches in diameter, 25 or 30 filling a bar- 
rel. Several grades are made and sales are 
made strictly according to grade. The best 
are wrapped in white tissue paper and so 
packed that they do not shake or bruise 
in shipping. The top of the barrel is well 
protected with straw and then covered 
with burlap. Stained and spotted ‘‘flowers” 
and those having leaves growing through 
them, go as culls. 

Last year the crop headed poorly but 
prices were unusually good and grow- 
ers generally made money. In previous 
years New York and Brooklyn were almost 
the only markets and were quickly glutted, 
but in 1901 a cauliflower growers’ union 
frequently mentioned in American Agricul- 
turist was formed, through which ship- 
ments were made in car lots in iced cars to 
all the leading cities, going as far west as 
Kansas City. and south to Washington. 
This relieved the nearby markets and re- 
sulted in very satisfactory prices. Culls 
sold for about $1 and No 1 for $2 to $4 per 
barrel. A fair crop is 100 barrels No 1 per 
acre, but in good crop years from 200 to 250 
barrels are grown. Most growers do not 
put in large fields, five acres per farm be- 
ing about the usual size, but some are 
much more heavily interested. Mr Wells 
had 25 acres last year. 

One peculiarity of cauliflower growing is 


{To Page -487.] 


CLUB IN AMERICA 


Here are some of the members and guests present at the October meeting of the Bedford farmers’ club at the home of 


James Wood near Mt Kisco, Westchester county, N Y. 
age in his hand. On the extreme right is Henry Wood, 
only two others are still living. James Wood is standing in the front row, 


John G. Clark, the president, stands in the center, with a large pack- 
one of the founders of the American pomological s@eiety, of which 
immediately at the right of Pres Clark. He has 


been identified with the agricultural interests of the Empire state for many years and is one ef her leading citizens in the 
promotion of anything that will benefit farmers. See further interesting particulars rclating to work of this club, as printed 


on Page 485.~ 
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Pumping at Fall Oaks. 


MRS Be J. LIVINGSTON, MINNESOTA. 
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The old farmer wanted to get a gasoline 
engine to pump water from a 160-foot tu- 
bular well. The young farmer said, “No. 
We cannot afford experiments until the 
mortgage on the farm is paid. Let us get 
a windmill.” ‘‘Nonsense,’’ said the old 
farmer, “it will take a tower 90 feet high 
to lift the fans above these trees.” “Rub- 
bish,” said the young farmer; ‘70 feet will 
do it,” and he verified his judgment by 
measuring the shadows of the trees at 
noon. But they compromised on a horse 
power which the old farmer was to drive. 

For two years that horse power lay 
sprawling on the ground beside the pump. 
And for two years there was generally a 
little water in the bottom of the tank, but 
it did not get filled once a week. The 
eombination was not a happy one. The 
young gray colt was too young and the old 
gray farmer was too old and the weather 
was too hot or too cold. 

THE LAST STRAW. 

One day the crisis came. The young 
farmer, whose name is Jack, hitched 
the colt onto the sweep and went 
in search of the driver. He found 
him on the bed asleep. Now Jack wished 
to go and split fence posts, but water must 
be had. So he buttoned up his coat, pulled 
his cap down over ears and eyes, turned 
his coat collar uv, and janiming his hands 
down into his coat pockets, held them there 
with stiff arms, and began to go around the 
track after the colt. The girls looking 
from the window laughed and said he 
would make a good cartoon to represent 
dogged determination. The colt would not 
make those wheels go round unless some- 
one walked behind him, and when Jack in 
his impatience began to step on his heels 
the motion ‘was increased. ‘Then some- 
thing slipped. 

There was a sound of cog wheels being 
rubbed the wrong way, and the colt tried 
to run. Jack caught him and tied him 
back in the stable and said, “Stay there 
till you have some sense.” The old farmer 
just coming round the corner of the barn 
said “‘Till you have some sense, you mean.” 
‘Perhaps you think it will be a long wait,” 
growled Jack, as he went for the ax. He 
took it to the horse power and a few vig- 
orous strokes loosened the stakes. It was 
soon piled up under a tree. Then Jack 
shook his fist at it and said, “You will 
never torment me again.” ‘Then looking at 
his watch he saw that it was 15 minutes 
before the mail R F D was due. When 
the mail left it carried an order to a city 
150 miles distant for a gasoline engine. 
Word soon came that they were behind 
with their orders and could not ship for a 
month. That was not very long to. wait. 
A sturdy little building made to hold flax- 
seed, size about 8x10 feet, was moved up 
to the pump to-be used for a power house. 
Then we waited a month—six weeks—two 
months. Then a letter was sent saying, 
“Don’t ship the engine if you haven't. We 
will look elsewhere.” 

COMPLICATIONS INCREASE. 

A telegram came flyitig back, “Your en- 
gine has been shipped.”” When the way bill 
was received it was same date as telegram. 
This was our mistake. Any firm to hold 
the order would be tempted to send any old 
thing they had in the shop. The engine 
came and was soon in position. The fac- 
tory price of engine with pumping jack 
was $135. We had to pay some two or three 
dollars freight and get a few feet of leather 
belting and clamps to hold the engine firm- 
ly to the floor of the power house. When 
it began to pop with those businesslike 
pistol-like explosions, great was the excite- 
ment among the denizens of the farmyard. 
At sound of the unacctistomed noise the 
flock of geese came with noise like a mov- 
ing train to see what it was all about. The 
turkeys gobbled and horses went career- 
ing around the Yard. The dog had never 
shown such- excitement, except when he 
heard the college yell, given by a party of 


the Carleton glee club when they visited 
the farm. While the family all effervesced 
Jack silently studied his engine. He said 
nothing, as is his way when he is making 
a study of any subject, and we neticed that 
the explosions were not regular. They came 
by two’s and in groups. After a few days 
Jack wrote the firm that the gasoline went 
too fast in proportion to the water pumped, 
that he could pump two parts by hand 
while the engine-pumped one. 


THE WAY OUT, 


A larger wheel was sent to place on the 
engine and the belt had to be lengthened 
to go around it. It took two days of pick- 
ing and tapping to get the smaller wheel 
off the shaft to make place for the new. 
When the new arrangements were made 
and the wheels started, you ought to have 
seen the water fly. It poured out of that 
pump full throated. That 30-barrel tank 
was never filled before half so quickly. 
Then we fell in love with the gasoline en- 
gine and knew it was here to stay. All 
our after trials have never shaken our faith 
in that power for a moment. 

Yes, we had trials of patience, just as 
that wonderful spurt was about over and 
Jack was on the point of shutting off the 
feed there was a break, a rattle, and all 
was still. And an important shaft was 
twisted off. 

Repairs were sent from the city. And 
Jack, without any previous knowledge of 
such machines, got it to pumping again. 
Weeks passed on and sometimes it worked 
and sometimes not. The firm asked to 
have. the cylinder head sent up to them, 
which was done, and that was refitted. 
Meantime Jack was getting experience, 
which is a good thing for a brawny young 
farmer. People have an idea that anyone 
with brains enough to run a wheelbarrow 
can run a gasoline engine. Then as time 
wore on the speed of the engine was regu- 
lated—less gasoline was required—but still 
regular explosions could not be established 
for any length of time. Jack studied 
valves, pipes, shafting, and everything 
about the dynamo and felt that he 
could almost make an _ engine. Then 
came another big break very like the first. 
Then Jack wrote to the manufacturers, 
“What wil you give us for this engine? 
We have about Iqst faith in it and would 
like to try another.” 

PATIENCE AND PERSEVERANCE REWARDED. 


Answer came saying, “You have been 
very patient. That engine has given more 
trouble than all the other twenty-five like 
it that we have sent out. Most of them 
are working 10 hours-per day. We do not 
think you are to blame and would gladly 
send you a new one if we had it-on hand. 
If you will return that to us we will over- 
haul it entirely. We are making improve- 
ments all the time and think we can re- 
build your engine so that you will be en- 
tirely satisfied with it.” The engine was 
back in two weeks, improved and strength- 
ened. Since then it has done good work. 

It still has nerves. All engines have, but 
the reports or explosions are as regular as 
the ticks of a clock. We are plan- 
ning to enlarge the power house and 
put in a feed mill—to harness. the en- 
gine to the grindstone and by and by 
their engine and will hurry up. Don’t 
try to get too cheap an engine. If 
your. neighbor..has - got. the start of 
you in getting an engine, get the start 
of him in getting a better one. And above 
all remember there is no excellence with- 
out labor. Many a man has. thought 
that with @ new. wife or a new gaso- 
line engine his troubles were over. But 
he has found that his experiences were 
only transferred to a higher plane—that 
life’s discipline goes right on, with educa 
tion, along new lines. : 


Selling Hay is not always an advisable 
practice. It usually means selling the farm 
in small chunks, for the average farmer 
who sells hay. does -not replace the plant 
food which it removes. 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


Slivers in Potatoes. 
F. C. STEWART, N Y¥Y EXPER STA. 


In péeling potatoes it is often observed 
that the-outer fiesh of the tuber contains 
brown slivers extending from the surface 
inward to the depth of about one-eighth 
of an inch. These slivers do no harm ex- 
cept to slightly injure the appearance of 
the cooked potato. Usually, their location 
is indicated externally by a minute punct- 
ure in the skin. In some cases each sliver 
is surmounted by a pronounced elevation 
and tubers so affected are called pimply 
potatoes. In 1895 potatoes on Long Island 
were so much affected with pimples that 
buyers offered five’ cents less per bushel 
for pimply potatoes. The present season 
there are again a good many pimply pota- 
toes on Long Island, but thus far the buy- 
ers have not discriminated aguinst them. 

The slivers and accompanying pimples are 
caused by minute white worms, the larvae 
of the common flea beetle, which bore into 
the tubers while they are growing. 
Naturally, slivers are most cOmmon in 
potatoes in localities where flea beetles are 
most abundant. It is likewise plain that 
to prevent the appearance of slivers in the 
tubers it is necessary to prevent flea bee- 
tles from attacking the tops. This is best 
accomplished by spraying the plants very 
thoroughly with bordeaux mixture con- 
taining paris green at the rate of about 12 
ounces to 50 gallons of bordeaux. The 
same treatment prevents blight and the 
ravages of potato bugs. 


My Experience with Shredded Fodder. 


W. D. JONES, ILLINOIS. 


Since the writing of “my article several 
years ago concerning work with corn 
shredder, will say that my opinions have 
changed some. I do not now consider 
shredded fodder as anything extraordinary 
in the way of rough feeé. I will simply 
say that it is always, if properly cured and 
stored away, good rough fe.d, but the im- 
mense amount of hard work required to 
prepare it makes it rather expensive. In 
fact, I have quit it on that account, as I 
ean sow from five to ten acres of land in 
millet and get a much better quality of 
feed in a sherter time and with much less 
expense and less than one-half the hired 
labor required to prepare the cut fodder. 

Of course this theory applies to the mid- 
dle west, where land is plentiful and labor 
comparatively scarce, through this season 
of the year. In the east, where land is 
searce, the shredded fodder may be the 
thing wanted. Of this I cannot and do not 
pretend to speak, as I have had no experi- 
ence there. It is the practical experience 
upon which we .base our future movements 
for profit or gain, Theory frequently dis- 
appoints us. 

or 


Establishing a. Skunk Farm. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, GENESEE COUNTY, MICH. 


The farm must be located’ upon some 
high, dry knoll or hillside, which will allow 
of the burrows being made in a soil in 
which the water will never stand. One lo- 
cated in Michigan covers about three acres, 
and a deep ravine runs through one side of 
it, there being a small brook at the bot- 
tom of the ravine. The banks of the ra-< 
vine are fairly honeycombed with skunk 
burrows. After the site is chosen, it must 
be inclosed with a tight board fence, the 
posts and crosspieces heing on the inside, 
so no one can climb oer ft. Barbed wire 
is also strung along the top. Then the 
fence must also go down into the ground 
2 or 3 feet to keep dogs rrom digging under, 
and the skunks from digging out. A board 
a foot wide is placed m horizontal position, 
close against the inside of the fence, about 
a foot below the surface of.the earth. In 
trying to. get ont, skunks always dig down 
close to the fence. When they come to the 
board, they give up. 

After the grounds are in the 


readiness, 





skunks must be secured. Offers of so much 
a head are made, inducing boys and hunt- 
ers to bring in the ‘“varmints.’”’ The ani- 
mals are tracked to their dens, either in the 
snow or with dogs. They are dug out with 
a pick and shovel. When the hole has been 
enlarged until the animal can be seen, a 
long box having a sliding door at one end 
is set down in the hole. Another opening 
is made by digging at one side, coming in 
behind the skunk: To get away, he backs 
into the box. The sliding door is closed 
and the box is removed. 

The food consists of scraps of refuse 
meat, boiled with Indian meal. The 
Michigan company bought worn-out 
horses of the street car company 
at Chicago, fed and later butchered them. 
The hides paid for skinning, and the meat 
was cooked up for the skunks. The yard 
had about 350 skunks, and it kept one old 
man busy all of the time preparing the food 
and keeping watch that no one molested 
the animals, which were as tame as chick- 
ens. The gates were always kept locked. 
The profits come from the sale of pelts and 
oil. 

a 
Utilizing Water Supply on Farm. 


J. C, M. JOHNSTON, LAWRENCE COUNTY, PA. 





A farmer in this county makes the best 
use of his spring that I have ever seen. It 
lies across the road and below the house. 
The stream is divided at the edge of the 
spring. One half runs through the spring 
house, cooling the milk. The waste runs 
through the poultry house then flows down 
a dozen feet to a large box in which cans 
are set to cool the milk for the creamery. 
The other half is led to a ram, which feeds 
an underground pipe to a tank in the 
dwelling house, where water is supplied: 
for the boiler, bathroom, kitchen and laun- 
dry. 

A pi, from the house tank carries the 
overflow to the stable, where the horses 
are watered without taking them out of 
doors. From the horse trough it flows 
underground about 15 feet to a trough 
under the overshoot of the barn, where the 
eattle are turned out to drink, in the barn- 
yard. Again the overflow goes under- 
ground, and comes up in‘a tub in the sheep 
stable. Here the waste goes underground 
and is discharged below the barn. There 
are many farmers in this country who 
have just as good natural advantages. 

When traveling in New Jersey, I saw a 
use made of a stream that I have never 
seen elsewhere. The road skirted near the 
base of a long, low, unbroken hill. About 
every one-quarter mile a farmhouse lay 
between the road and the hill. At the 
head of the valley, was an exceedingly 
strong spring, so elevated that the’ water 
could be led in a mill race along the side 
of the hill, above the line of houses. From 
this race the water is carried to each 
house by an elevated trough or pipe, and 
is used instead of a dog to drive the churn, 
An agreement was made when each family 
was to use the power. There is many a 
populous country road :where concerted 
action would furnish similar, or even bet- 
ter power. 


The Asiatic Lady Beetles. 


These have done very well during’ the 
past summer at the department of agri- 
culture in the little grove where they are 
colonized on trees infested with San Jose 
scale. Several thousand beetles have ‘been 
sent out to various station entomologists 
and some of them have reported that the 
insects are doing nicely. There are now 
about 2000 beetles in the grove and cages 
at the department in Washington and it 
is said that they are now somewhat scat- 
tered about the city. 

It is not the intention of the department 
to make any further distribution of these 
insects this fall, as the beetle has stopped 
breeding and must enter its winter quar- 
ters. Next summer, if they pass through 
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the. winter in good condition, the depart- 
ment hopes to have enough after the first 
brood to send them out in considerable 
numbers and make a general distribution. 

The value of this insect as a means of 
controlling the San Jose scale remains to 
be demonstrated. It feeds on the scale 
greedily and if not overtaken by too many 
natural enemies, ought to be of consid- 
erable service. In a recent letter Mr Mar- 
latt, assistant entomologist, who discov- 
ered and is largely responsible for the in- 
troduction of the beetle says: ‘‘We are not 
making any claims for it and are merely 
awaiting the results of the experiment, 
for such it is at present.” 





Look for Peach Tree Borers and destroy 
them as soon as possible. This is the best 
time of the year for work of this kind. 
Open up around the base of the trees, dig 
out and destroy the pest before cold 
weather sets in. The dirt dug from around 
the tree should be replaced. Mound it up 
slightly so as to protect the free. In no 
case should a shallow basin be left around 
the base of the tree for fear of water set- 
tling and freezing there. Many trees have 
been killed in this way. The peach tree 
borer can be much more easily destroyed in 
the fall than at any other time of the year. 
Do not neglect this important work. 


Every Nurseryman and Fruit Grower 
should have a copy of Fumigation Meth- 
ods, by Prof W. G. Johnson. I am read- 
ing it with much interest and satisfaction. 
It is without doubt the most complete and 
exhaustive work on that subject I have yet 
seen. I shouldebe glad to see a copy placed 
in the hands of every nurseryman in the 
state. A number of our nurserymen are 
erecting fumigating houses this fall, and 
a careful study of this work would aid 
them greatly in their construction. It will 
afford me much pleasure to recommend the 
book.—[E. B. Engle, Sec Pa State Hort Soc. 





The Successful Dairyman carefully pro- 
vides in advance-for the feed supply dur- 
ing every month in the year. 
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Rhubarb for Winter Use. 


For four years the horticultural depart- 
ment of the Ohio state university at Col- 
umbus has been engaged in the compara- 
tively new industry of forcing rhubarb in 
the dark. Under the careful eye of Prof 
Wm R. Lazenby it is now a great success. 
The well known garden esculent grows 
just as well in darkness as in light. In 
fact by growing it in the dark the quality 
is improved. These and many other facts 
relating to the plant are brought -out in 
The Ne~ Rhubarb Culture, published by 
Orange Judd Company at 50 cents per 
copy. Rhubarb is less acid, more brittle, 
has a better‘color, and a deliciously thin 
and tender skin when grown under the 
more favorable conditions here suggested. 

The roots are even more productive when 





. grown in the dark, since none of the 


energy of the plant goes to produce the ex- 
panded portion of the leaf. The whole 
strength goes in the stem. Rhubarb roots 
are prepared at the Ohio state university 
for winter forcing as follows: Plow or dig 
out the roots any time after a killing frost, 
placing them in single layers on top of the 
ground and cover slightly with earth to 
keep the roots from drying up. Leave 
them in this condition until the roots have 
been frozen and then place them in a dark 
cellar, or under the benches of a green- 
house, where the light can be shut off. 

Pack the roots close together, filling in 
the space with good rich soil. The crowns 
should be covered four to six inches, The 
soil should be kept moist, but not wet, and 
a temperature of from 55 to 65 degrees 
should be maintained. The roots can be 
forced in a dark corner of the family cel- 
lar as well as elsewhere. From four to 
five weeks after the roots are in place a 
good cutting can be made. The variety 
known as Linnaeus gives the’ earliest re- 
sults, but the best yields are secured from 
some of the larger growing varieties, like 
Victoria and Mammoth. 

The photograph shows some of the rhu- 


barb grown at the university. The seed - 


was sown April 7, and came up quickly. 





FIELD OF RHUBARB GROWN AT OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 
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It was then cultivated once and some- 
times twice a week, until the expanded 
leaves would no longer permit the culti- 
vator to pass. Usually the plants should 
be at least two years old before taking up 
for forcing, but as the plants shown in the 
picture have made a large growth and are 
already too thick, every other row will 
be taken up and forced in the cellar this 
winter at the university. 


SL  _ 


Six-Hundred-Acre Truck Farm. 
G. B. FISKE, CONNECTI ~-7, 
One of the largest mai xet gardening and 

farming enterprises in the north Atlantic 

states is carried on near New Haven, Ct, 
by A. N. Farnham. Forty years’ steady 
progress, but with no outside capital, have 
developed a business that in extent and gen- 
eral completeness under a single manage- 
ment could hardly be excelled. To oper- 

ate the 600 acres of tillage a force of 200 

to 400 men and over 150 horses is needed. 

The repair shop is a good sized building in 

which four blacksmiths are kept busy, 

while the harness shop employs three ex- 
perts in leather. There is a farm butcher 
shop, ice houses, storage house, seed 
houses, etc. Many of the help live in ten- 

ant houses about the farm which is like a 

village with its varied industries. 

The crops are grown on the scale that 
might be expected on such a farm. The 
onion storage house will hold 9000 bushels 
and looks as large as most barns, yet 
onions are not more a specialty than other 
crops. There are 15 to 18 acres of the 
onions, but there are 50 acres of sweet corn, 
40 acres of potatoes, 30 of tomatoes and 
similar areas of cabbage, celery, turnip, 
beans, squash, strawberries, etc, occu- 
pying each the space of a good sized 
farm, as mest farming goes in that vicin- 
ity, and often in a solid block of each crop 
which makes an imposing sight. Even the 
lesser specialties make a good showing, as 
for instance a block of nine acres of rhu- 
barb, five or six acres of leeks and a kohl- 
rabi patch of like size. To list the crops 
would be much like repeating the index of 
a vegétable and fruit catalog, since the 
farm is capable of supplying almost any- 
thing that can be grown outdoors from as- 
paragus by the ton to watermelons by the 
ear. 

A field of lima beans in full vigor was 
a thrifty sight; a solid block of 35,000 poles, 
each a cone of green and white to the top, 
with swaying tendrils seeking for further 
hights to climb. “The: lima bean seed’, 
said Mr Farnham, “is carefully selected 
like all our seed, and only well developed 
and well ripened beans planted. The land 
is plowed the fall pefore if possible and 
heavily manured. he beans are planted 
about May 1, six seeds to a hill. The poles, 
which. are-cedar and very durable are set 
straight and even before planting. 

All early planted lima’s are stuck eye 
down; after May 15 they will usually come 
up planted anyway. Missing hills and 
scanty ones are replanted again and again 
to leave no gaps. They are hoed five or six 
times and cultivated ten or twelve times. 
They are picked as fast as ripe, and at the 
end of the season the vines are stripped 
from the poles, cleared of the remaining 
pods and fed to the cattle ~ich are very 
fond of them. The only enemies are cut- 
worms which are dug out by hand when 
plenty enough to do much harm. 

All these crops are grown with stable 
manure as the standby, although ready 
mixed commercial fertilizers are used to 
assist. Besides the large quantities of ma- 
nure made on the farm it is alse obtained 
from 125 stables or nearly every large one 
in the city, the usual price being about $1 
per load. It is hauled to the farm every 
week day in the year and is usually ap- 
plied to the soil at once. These liberal ap- 
plications of manure, together with very 
frequent cultivation, help to improve the 
drouth resisting power of the soil, much of 
which is light and sandy. It suffers during 


THE MARKET GARDEN 


dry seasons, but less than might be sup- 
posed, and does not bake or pack after 
rains like most heavy soils. The soil being 
full of decayed manure, holds water well 
and also gets the full benefit of a quick, 
hard shower which would mostly run off 
the surface of a compact soil. It is ideal 
soil for every crop during an average 
year, and the products skim the cream of 
the prices in many market cities. 

The shipping house has unique features. 
It is 56x72 feet and two stories high. It is 
built over a large brook, the bed of which 
has been boarded and screened in to make 
several large, square basins which serve as 
washing tanks. The abundance of clear, 
running water assists greatly in cleaning 
the vegetables for bunching or crating. 
Several teams at once may usually be seen 
side by side in the building, the whole 
front of which is open and on a level with 
the .ground outside. Some vegetables are 
unloaded on the first floor to be sorted, 
washed and made ready for market. Oth- 
ers, like tomatoes, melons, fruit, etc, are 
passed upstairs where another force of 
men and women are sorting and crating. 
Much of the produce of this great farm 
goes to supply New Haven’s 118,000 people, 
but teams are sent regularly to Waterbury 
and Meriden, both excellent market cities. 
On the barrels and boxes ready for ship- 
ment may also be seen the address labels 
of many commission dealers of Boston and 
New York. 
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A New Idea in Greenhouses. 


Portable greenhouses haye been erected 
by an English horticultural firm which 
claims to have made over eight miles of 
such houses that are now in practical use. 
These traveling greenhouses, as they are 
called, are so designed that either with or 
without their heating apparatus, they can 
be easily moved from one plot of ground to 
another so that as soon as one crop has 
been brought on or matured, the houses 
are shifted over to the next crop as it 
stands growing in the soil. This is accom- 
plished by setting the greenhouses on 
small wheels which run on light rails, an 
arrangement which can be readily under- 
stood by reference to the accompanying 
illustration. 

These houses are not toys but are built 
up to 204 feet in length and 30 feet in width 
and in some places as many as 11 25 feet 
wide houses have been hitched together. 
They are valuable for the more rapid and 
economical production of succession crops. 
During the early part of the year straw- 
berries, bulbs, or roses are forced, and 
after these are marketed the houses are 
pushed onto new ground where tomatoes 
are grown, and finally in the autumn are 
shifted over chrysanthemums. 

By this method, the-crops are produced 
at the desired time and all handling of 
plants, soil and manure in and out of the 
houses is dispensed with. The ground is 
periodically exposed to the beneficial ac- 
tion of rain, air, sun and frost and better 
rreps are supposed to be obtained thereby. 
Among the crops which may be ferced in 
addition to those mentioned are asparagus, 
radishes, rhubarb, beans, cucumbers, early 
potatoes, lettuce, flowers and tree fruits 
such as peaches, etc. © 
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The Handy Mechanic. 


Taking Up Barbed Wire. 


J. W. SAUER, TEXAS. 


For some time I had considerable diffi- 
culty in taking up barbed wire, but I 
finally invented a device which answered 
the purpose very nicely. This fits on the 
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DEVICE FOR REELING BARBED 














WIRE, 


running gears of the wagon and is repre- 
sented in the accompanying illustration. 
The frame is made of 2x4’s fastened to- 
gether by means of four cross pieces of 1x4 
boards. The notches on the under side of 
the frame fit over the bolsters and hold the 
device in place. The frame should extend 
about 6 inches beyond the front bolster 
and about 4 feet beyond the back, so as to 
give plenty of room for working the wind- 
lass. The windlass is square so as to keep 
the spool steady. The spoools fit over it 
tightly and are very easily held in place. 

When this device is to be used, remove 
the wagon bed and couple the wagons as 
short as possible, place the frame upon it 
and tie the front end to the front bolster 
to keep it from tilting up. Provide about 
five spools for every mile of wire. Loosen 
the bottom wire of the fence and let it 
out straight. One man sitting on the fore 
part of the frame drives the team while 
another turns the windlass. A very slow 
team is needed and a careful driver.* The 
wagon is driven astride the down wire 
whicn is taken up as it passes over. 
When one wire has been removed, take off 
the next and treat it in the same manner. 
I have helped my father take up miles and 
miles of wire in this way. Two men can 
do all the work. 


Keep*ug the Grindstone Wet—A con- 


keeping a grindstone 
wet while in use 
is here illustrated. 
Saw out two 
boards in the form 
of segments of 
circles, the curva- 
ture of which is that of a circle somewhat 
larger than the grindstone. On the curved 
edges of these na strips one or two inches 
wide, whose length is determined by the 
thickness of the grindstone. Apply se- ~al 
heavy coats of paint to the inside to pre- 
vent leaking. Then by means of cleats at- 
tach it to the underside of the grindstone 
frame. When filled, this will furnish a 
constant supply of water without further 
attention.—[A. Franklin Shull, Ohio. 


venien method of 


To handle barbed wire sink an iron bar 
in the ground till it will stand firmly. Over 
this slip an iron ring and then put on the 
reel of wire. Take hold of the end of the 
wire and it unwinds exactly like a spool 
of thread on a sewing machine.—[Adelbert 
Cornish, Onondaga County, N Y. 
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MOVABLE GREENHOUSES HITCHED TOGETHER. 





The Long Island Cauliflower Industry. 





[From Page 484.] 
that the “flower” will continue to grow af- 
ter the plant is cut, if stored in a cool, 
dry place. 

A close building arranged with shelves 
and capable of being heated is needed; it 
is kept cool, but must not freeze. The 
shelves _are about 2% feet apart and are 
as deep as the building allows. The plants 
are cut as usual, but not trimmed. They 
are stood upright on their stumps in rows 
and close enough together to stand up. 
A row or two is omitted every little dis- 
tance, the space being held open by slatted 
frames. or boards, to give circulation of 
air. Storing is done as soon as field cut- 
ting for market stops, which is usually 
late in November. A “flower” 3 or 4 inches 
in diameter is preferred for storing and 
often grows to be 6 or 8 inches wide, but 
does not reach the size of the field-grown 
“flowers.”” The price, however, advances 
rapidly, often doubling in a few weeks. 
The profits on stored ‘flowers’ are So en- 
ticing that most large growers have buili- 
ings especially prepared for storage pur- 
poses. Mr Wells has one 80x32 feet, wih 
a driveway for teams through the middle. 
It has two shelves on each side, besides 
the floor, and a cellar below. In such a 
building cauliflower may be kept until Feb- 
ruary, growing all the time. 





Planting a Combination Orchard. 


EDWARD VAN ALSTYNE, COLUMBIA CO, N Y. 





I have 40 acres of good orchard land I de- 
sire to plant in apples and peaches. I want 
the peaches to bring some income while the 
apple trees are maturing. Later the peaches 
would be cut out, leaving a permanent ap- 
ple orchard. What distance should the ap- 
ples be planted, and what varieties?—[C. E. 
D., Central New York. 

For the ordinary man, I would set the 
apple orchard 40 feet apart each way and 
not attempt to set any apple trees but for 
a permanent orchard. Not one man in a 
hundred will have sand enough to take out 
fillers before they have injured the perma- 
nents beyond repair. 

It would depend on conditions whether 
I would use the peaches for fillers or not. 
They have the advantage of clearing out 
before they do an injury, and often bring a 
nice income before the apples come into 
bearing. The writer has some such, and 
knows of several so set that have been 
very profitable. On the other hand, the 
treatment of the apple and peach, both 
as regards fertilizers, cultivation and 
spraying, is radically different, and the best 
results from the peaches should not be ex- 
pected by this method. 

A 40-acre orchard of apples set 40 feet 
would require from 1400 to 1500 trees. I 
should set at least 150 or 200 of these fall 
varieties, as they lengthen the season of 
gathering and sometimes yield a crop when 
winter fruit does not. Such varieties. as 
Duchess of Oldenburg, Maiden’s Blush, Hol- 
land and Fall Pippins, when well grown, 
are good bearers, and desirable market 
sorts. Many years can be held in cold 
storage to great advantage. Then I would 
set at least 200 of the much abused but 
money-making Ben Davis; 300 Sutton’s 
Beauty, an early and annual bearer, beau- 
tiful to look at, and good enough for any 
one to eat; 300 Rhode Island Greening, and 
the balance of Baldwins. If it were myself 
I have faith to-day to set 100 of those Bald- 
wins, York Imperial. 

I have some grafted trees bearing this 
year for the first, and they far exceed my 
expectations. This would give an orchard 
of standard varieties, all good market sorts. 
So arranged as to extend the gathering 
season over about six weeks, and enough 
variety to attract buyers and not so many 
as to be undesirable. 

The first and probably second season, I 
would plant the ground to corn or potatoes; 
the former preferred, using plenty of stable 








TREE FRUITS 


manure if it was obtainable. If manure 
was scarce, and I wanted to make or- 
charding a business and was not depend- 
ant on, that land for an income, I would not 
crop, but cultivate and sow cover crops, 
using phosphoric acid and potash about the 
trees, keeping the plants at least 3 feet 
from the trees in each direction. This will 
cultivate the ground early in the season 
and shade it and the trees later on, and if 
the land is rich or heavily manured, take 
enough of the nitrogen out of the soil to 
prevent a too rapid growth of soft wood in 
the trees. 





- Famous Vergon Apple Orchards—Il. 





[Concluded from last week.] 


“Have you ever used anything besides 
wire to protect trees from mice’, was 
asked F. P. Vergon, the successful or- 
chardist of Delaware County, O. 

After the trees are 4 or 5 years old I have 
never found anything so good as screened 
coal einders, do not want clinkers rolling 
about the orchard. About one bushel to 
the tree is sufficient. The cinders should 
be poured about the trees in a cone shape. 
Neither mice nor vegetation of any kind 
like it, and it is always durable. In the 
spring the muleh is placed evenly back 
with the rake leaving the little mounds 
uncovéred. The second year after plant- 
ing the sod was turned upside down a 
couple of feet broader, around the circle 
and more mulch added sufficient to keep 
grass and weeds down. 

“Did the trees make good growth and 
did you cut them back?” 

With this system, the trees made a 
strong uniform growth. Not a single one 
died out of the 1200 planted in 1888. But 
very little trimming is necessary, the first 
few years, only cut out some limbs that 
chafe each other and water sprouts. All 
of the small branches and spurs should be 
left on, especially while the tree is yet 
young, as they force lateral growth and 
the limbs grow more stalky. Like a full 
stomach, it expands, especially horizon- 
tal. If the small branches and spurs are 
cut out, it encourages an upright growth 
of long, slender branches, which is ob- 
jectionable. 

“What do you believe are the advan- 
tages of lowheaded trees?” 

I am very sure that I cannot ‘email 
and encourage the planting of lowheaded 
trees too much. The advantages other than 
what I have mentioned are that the trunks 
are shaded and never catch the direct rays 
of the sun. The flatheaded borer seldom, 
if ever gets into them. I do not think that 
I have a borer in my orchard. In the next 
place, the picking and the trimming are 
more than half done standing on the 
ground. These are two very great items 
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of economy and I will say pleasure in do- 
ing the work. 


Furthermore, it occurred to me last sum-— 


mer to test the temperature during the hot 
weather of the two systems of pruning. 
I procured two thermometers, that regis- 
tered alike. I placed them in like positions 
under each tree. Both loaded with apples, 
one trimmed the ordinary way, with 
branches from four to five feet from the- 
ground and the other the weight and fruit 
and foliage caused the tip of the branches 
to rest on the ground all around the tree. 


I watched the temperature at 7 o’clock, 1° 


o’clock and 6 o’clock in the evening. I 
found that the temperature ranged from 
2% to 3% degrees cooler under the low- 
headed tree than the other. The wind was 
evidently the cause of the variation. Both 
thermometers were in the shade all the 
time. 

I was very much pleased with the experi- 
ment. There is no doubt the cooler we can 
have it under the trees the less exapora- 
tion takes place and the humidity is bet- 
ter preserved, during the heated term. 
Again, lowheaded trees suffer very much 
jess from high winds or storms of any 
kind and are more easily sprayed. Thus 
far, I have found nothing in favor of 
high-headed trees. If there is anything in 
favor of a long legged tree I would like 
to know what it is. 

ST 

Shipping Pears to England—I made a 
trial shipment of five barrels Bartlett 
pears. I picked and packed in 16-inch_bar- 
rel, did not wrap any of them, put them 
up no better than I would for cold storage. 
They left New York September 23 for Lon- 
don. Sold there for 33 shillings, or about 
$8, cleared me back home $5.51 per barrel. 
Several around here did the same and ali 
did well on Bartletts. I afterward sent ten 
barrels late pears, Sheldons and Anjous. 
They did not bring enough to pay expenses 
from New York, say nothing about their 
first cost. I afterward sent 30 more bar- 
rels of late pears, Clairgran, Anjous and 
Howells. They were put on the same ves- 
sel with the Bartletts and were put in 
cooler also. The ten-barre] lot did not go 
in any cooler. They only net me on New 
York dock $2.26. I would say to those who 
think next year they will ship all their 
Bartlett pears across, to go careful, as <ll 
vessels do not carry alike and the markets 
are not the same.—[James M. Plass, Colum- 
bia County, N Y. * 


For Late Yellow Feaches the Reeves, 
Globe, Chair’s Choice and Yellow Crawford 
are the best. They are not heavy bearers, 
but are of good quality. Wheatland is 
larger in size than any of these, and of 
fine quality, but too light a bearer for gen- 
eral orchard culture. A tree or two is very 
desirable for the family garden. 
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Fall Planting Hardy Roses. 


L. GREENLEE, M’ DOWELL COUNTY, N Cc. 


In most localities autumn «is much the 
best time for planting hardy roses. If the 
soil where the rose bed is to be located is 
unpromising, at least 2 feet of it should be 
removed and replaced with rotted sods 
.mixed with fine, friable old manure. If the 
decayed sods have not been piled up ready 
to hand, any good fresh garden loam can 
be used. 

If the soil of the bed is naturally good, 
the manure may be simply spaded in until 
the whole bed is rich, mellow and deep. 
Two feet apart each way gives little enough 
space for the normal development of a fine 
hardy rose. If the roses are grafted, set 
them so that the grafts will be several 
inches below the surface, and press the 
earth firmly and carefully round them. This 
protects the grafts, gives the bushes a 
chance to become “own-rooted,” and keeps 
the stock from exhausting the grafts by 
suckering its own shoots up to the light. 
In planting, do not prune the roots unless 
they are bruised or torn; all injured por- 
tions should be cut away. 

In cold climates it is a good plan, after 
the first frost, to protect the roots of the 
bushes with a 6-inch mulch of leaves. To 
hold them in place a few pine boughs, or a 
little long manure, may be placed on top. 
In March or April the buds will begin to 
swell. Before this begins, the covering of 
leaves should be removed. Few people 
prune their roses close enough. The best 
method is to prune every year, and to keep 
the plants always low, not higher than 6 to 
10 inches from the ground. This method 
gives continuous new shoots of good length 
and strength, each topped by a fine flower. 


Forcing Hard Wood Plants with Ether. 


Some time ago Prof Johannason of Den- 
mark published the results of researches 
and experiments in the use of ether in 
forcing lilacs out of season. The subject 
has since been taken up around Paris and 
experimented with quite largely. It has 
been found that any of the hard wood 
shrubs may be forced very quickly by first 
etherizing them. The process in brief is 
to take up the plant after it has become 
thoroughly dormant, allow the earth to dry 
out somewkat and then to place it in an 
air-tight box in which is a reservoir to 
hold the ether. After the box is closed the 
ether is poured in through an opening, 
which is at once carefully closed to pre- 
vent the escape of the vapor. 

The plants are exposed to etherization 
about 50 hours, then they are placed in the 
hothouse, watered and treated in the usual 
way. About 400 grams ether are used per 
cubic meter of air space. Plants have been 
brought into flower with this process in 12 
days of forcing, whereas similar plants not 
treated had barely begun to grow in that 
time. Care must be taken that the plants 
are perfectly dry and dormant when they 
are put in. For the forcing of lilacs, aza- 
leas, hydrangeas, spirea, deutzia and other 
shrubs of like character, this process holds 
out considerable promise. It may be possi- 
ble also to use it in forcing fruit trees in 
pots. 

Fall Care of Sage—Cut all stalks off the 
sage about 3 inches above ground. After 
the ground freezes, cover with a liberal 
mulch of old manure. In the spring dig 
this in around the roots. Remove all leaves 
from the stalks and dry in the shade; they 
are as good as leaves picked during the 
summer. Where roots are three or more 
years old it is best to divide them and re- 
set in the fall. Young plants furnish more 
large leaves, and less woody stems than 
do older plants. Sage seed planted in rich, 
loose soil will furnish nice plants the fol- 
lowing year. Use this year’s seed and next 
spring thin the plants to a foot apart.— 
[Emma Clearwaters, Indiana. 


Poultry for Profit. 
Cost of Egg Production in Winter. 


Some. co-operative experiments to deter- 
mine the food cost for a dozen eggs were 
conducted last winter by the Cornell ex- 
periment station among several flocks of 
fowls in different parts of New York state. 
In all there were ‘2133 hens and pullets in- 
cluded in the experiments, which extended 
from December 1 to March 29, a period of 
17 weeks. The results show the food cost 
of eggs during the winter months and are 
in no sense a comparison of breeds. Had 
the experiment been conducted through an 
entire year, the data would have been 
much more important and valuable. The 
following table shows a general summary 
of the results obtained. The figures are 
based on 100 fowls for the sake of ready 
comparison. 

The first mixed flock consisted of 96 
White Leghorn pullety 20 White Wyandot 
hens, 134 White Wyandot pullets and 100 
cross bred White Wyandot and White Leg- 
horn hens. The second mixed flock was 
composed of 178 White Leghorn hens and 
139 pullets, 31 Buff Leghorn hens and 20 
pullets, 7 Black Minorca pullets, 22 Silver 
Penciled Wyandot pullets, 52 White Wyan- 
dot pullets and 9 Barred Plymouth Rock 
hens. The third mixed flock was of*mixed 
breeding, White Leghorn largely predomi- 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


se 
nating. The percentage of eggs laid means 
the number of eggs per day from 100 fowls. 

From the above it will be seen that the 
average food cost per dozen eggs, taking 
each flock as a unit, was 16 1-3 cents. The 
chief factors, in determining the cost of 
one dozen eggs, are the cost of the food 
and the number of eggs laid. In general, 
the latter is the more important factor. 
The hens that laid the most eggs produced 
them at the least cost per dozen, regard- 
less of the cost of the ration. The flock 
that was fed at the least cost ranked sev- 
enth in the cost of egg producers, while 
the flock that was fed most expensively 
ranked fourth. On the other hand, the two 
flocks that produced eggs at the least and 
the greatest cost were fed at a difference 
of only 4 cents per 100 fowls. 

Of the 12 flocks, four were composed en- 
tirely of pullets, four of hens, and in the 
other four, there were both hens and pul- 
lets. The best flock of hens barely equalled 
the poorest flock of pullets. It will not do, 
however, to lay too much’ stress on com- 
parisons between flocks, because they were 
of different breeds and kept by different 
owners, and there were no restrictions as 
to food ar care, but each owner kept his 
fowls as he deemed best. 

A comparison of the daily results shows 
that those flocks which laid best during the 
early winter, laid best during the whole 
period. Those that laid poorly in the early 
winter, when they began to lay, did not 














FINE EXHIBITION CHRYSANTHEMUM, EDGAR SANDERS 


This splendid chrysanthemum was produced by crossing Hick’s Arnold with Ny- 


anza. It is a healthy, vigorous grower, with broad incurling petals. 
It is exceedingly showy, and is consequently 
exhibition variety. 


vember the stalks were 4% feet high. 
@ very rapid seller and an attractive 
than Smith and Son of Michigan. 


When cut in No- 


It is being pushed by Na- 





Surpass those that had been laying fairly 
well all the time. This shows the value 
and importance of having early hatched 
puliets to make up the bulk of the laying 
flock. 
SUMMARY OF RESULTS AND COST OF EGGS, 
Food cost Cost 
Profit pdez Eggs food 
Pd.. eggs, laid, p 100 
Breed Age owls cts GZ fowls 
White Leghorn pullets..$62.10 8.7 36.1 $31.28 
‘White Leghorn pullets.. 43.98 11. 28.6 3130 
White Leghorn pullets.. 38.77 11.2 26.8 30.00 
White Leghorn, mixed.. 33.62 13.6 26.8 36.16 
White Leghorn hens.... 20.32 14.6 21.6 31.26 


Mixed, mixed..s....ccce 53.10 11.3 34.9 39.07 
Mixed, mixed... ..6....%- 15.09 16.3 17.7 28.62 
Mixed, pullets........... 8.14 17.6 18.1 31.71 
‘White Leghorn hens.... 6.88 19.5 16. 31.02 
Brown Leghorn hens ... 1.80 20.3 14.6 29.46 
Black Minorca hens..... 14.46 33.9 9.3 31.32 
Black Minorca pullets.. 17.76 17.6 21.7 37.92 

Average p 100 fowls...$23.92 16.3 22.5 $32.43 


A Concrete Poultry House. 





The recent publication of a cut and de- 
scription: of a concrete poultry house has 
called out many inquiries as to the details 
of construction, cost, etc. Where building 
materials, such as stones, sand, cement 
and lime, can be easily and cheaply had, 
such a building can be erected at a cost 
not greatly exceeding a wooden house. 
Make the necessary excavation and lay 
the foundation. Set studdjng for uprights 
4 inches wider than the width of the wall; 
plumb the studding and fasten securely 
with stay-laths. 

On the inside of each stud place a 1x2 
inch strip, and against this put 1 inch 
boards 15 to 20 inches” wide, which will 
make the two sides of a box in which the 
wall is to be laid: Drive a nail near the 
top edge of the board through it and the 
ix2 inch piece into the studding. When a 
section of the wall is laid and has set, pull 
out this nail, knock out the 1x2 inch piece 
and raise the board, fastening it as before. 
Continue in this way until the wall is com- 
pleted. 

A wall 8 inches thick is heavy enough 
for all small buildings, such as chicken 
houses, pig’ pens, ete. All stones must be 
small enough one way to go in this wall 
and be covered with mortar. The mortar 
is made as follows: In a large flat box, 
slake a barrel of gocd stone lime, using 
plenty of water so that it does not burn. 
Let ‘this stand for several -hours until 
thoroughly -slaked and cooled, then mix 
with it 12 barrels sharp sand or gravel, and 
one-half barrel rosendale «cement. This 
should be made to the consistency of mor- 
tar. 

Place some stones in the boxes and with 
a trowel put the mortar around them, 
making a solid wall. Such a wall will set 
over night, so that the boards can be raised 
the next morning, and another section 
built on. Unless some cement. is used the 
chickens will pick out the mortar. Some 
dampness will, of course, strike through 
the wall in cold weather, but if proper at- 
tention is paid to.ventilation, this will 
cause no trouble. If the location of the 
proposed house ts at all low, a drain should 
be placed around the outside of the wall 
and 6 inches of small stones and gravel 
put on the inside to raise the floor. The 
cost will depend largely on the price of 
material and labor and vary from % to 2 
cents per cubic foot of wall. 





The Langshan a Good All round Fowl. 


F. E. TOWNSEND, IOWA, 





Langshans are one of the best breeds 
of fowls, being very active and hardy and 
layers of large brown eggs. The hen has 
a small comb and head, a plump breast 
and a beautiful shape and color. For win- 
ter eggs, they are excellent, as a.-mother 
very good, and while heavy, are not so 
clumsy as to break their eggs. The male 
is very large, with fine shape and color 
and strong, active legs. The flesh of the 
, Langshan is sweet and juicy and is con- 





THE POULTRY YARD 


sidered by many superior to that of the 
turkey. 

Langshans are good foragers, often roam- 
ing 80 rods or more from home in search 
of insects, yet they stand confinement as 
well as any breed. The chicks, when first 
hatched, are black and white, and a num- 
ber of them make a very pretty sight. 
They are very active and to succeed best 
with them it is necessary to put all their 
dry feed in litter, for they scratch from the 
first day. 





Preventing Roup and Colds—Three win- 
ters ago my hens seemed to take cold con- 
tinually, and as I was afraid of roup, they 
kept me doctoring the whole winter. First 
one hen and then another needed looking 
after. As there was no real symptoms of 
roup, the conclusion was reached that they 
were continually taking cold. In American 
Agriculturist I read that fowls fed a warm 
mash in the morning and allowed to run 
out in the cold or exposed to drafts, are 
more liable to colds than those fed on 
grain. The warm mash was therefore 
stopped and the ground grain fed dry. In 
a short time the hens were entirely free 
from colds and I have never been bothered 
since.—[F. J. Kniffin, Schuyler County, N Y. 


Feed Hens Often—I feed my hens five 
times a day at regular periods. Wheat has 
proven the most satisfactory and cheapest 
food. I feed large quantities of cut sweet 
clover as high as four bushels per day to 
125 fowls. Every time that the hens are 
let out of the yard some.of them are sick 
in the following day. Creamery milk pot 
cheese does not seem to satisfy hunger, 
but rather gives an appetite for more food. 
It seems to produce eggs with a light-col- 
ored yolk, but of large size. Kafir corn 
is eaten greedily, stays longer in the 
hen’s crop and requires a large amount of 
water to moisten it.—[George W.. Alter, 
Montgomery County, N a xX 





Raising Turkeys—The chicks and young 
turkeys have a coop with the mother hen. 
The chicks are penned for a few days by 
setting up two boards V shaped and then 
they are allowed more room. They are fed 
first few days on bread moistened with 
milk, some unsalted cottage cheese and 
some egg shells made fine. Later I bake 
bread made of equal parts of corn meal 
and middlings. This is fed moistened with 
milk or water. In making the bread, it is 
mixed with sour milk. and water, using a 
little soda and salt. Young chicks and 
turkeys. are fed five times a day and 
watered each time when fed.—_[Mrs M. S. 


Utilizing Waste Meat—I killed. a small 
calf that had been hurt by the cows. This 
meat, after it had been cut up, I put in a 
large vessel, and between. each 
sprinkled a little salt. When it was all 
nicely packed I put seme sulphur on a 
small shovel and lit it, and set it on the 
meat and closed the lid. After 20 minutes 
the shovel was taken out and the vessel 
stored away in the poultry house. The 
chickens were fed a couple of pounds each 
day, it being cut fine and fed raw. The 
meat was not spoiled a particle when taken 
out.—{Aseph Wright, Perry County, Pa. 





A Night Feed at the barn should always 
be given turkeys. This heljfs to call them 
home to roost. 
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Distress 
After Eating 


Nausea between meals, belching, vom- 
iting, flatulence, fits of nervous head- 
ache, pain in the stomach are all symp- 
toms of dyspepsia, and the longer it is 
neglected the harder it is to cure it. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Radically and permanently cure it— 
strengthen and tone the stomach and 
other digestive organs for the natural 
performance of their functions. 


Accept no substitute for Hood’s. 


“I had dyspepsia twenty-five years and 
took different medicines but got no help 
until I began ,taking Hoed’s Sarsaparilla. 
Have taken four bottles of this medic! ne 
and can now eat almost anything, sleep 
well, have nce cramps in my stomach, no 
burning and no distress.” Mrs. William G. 
Barrett, 14 Olney St., Providence, R. I. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to cure 
and keeps the promise. 
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The Merino Sheep in America. 
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Vith 
of the 


the large increase in popularity 
mutton breeds of sheep, it was pre- 
dicted that the fine wooled Merino would 
disappear from the American farm. 
however, has not been the case. True, 
a good many Merino breeders did sacrifice 
their flocks for a time when prices for 
wool were low, but under the present tar- 
iff it was found that fine wooled breeds 
were still very profitable. Further, it was 
shown that the American type of Merino 
with its smoother skin, was much more de- 
sirable than the old extremely wrinkled 
kinds. Then, too, in the Rambouillet, we 
have most of the essential qualifications 
of the old Spanish Merino, but in addition 
have greater size, a much more vigorous 
constitution and an animal which is admir- 
ably adapted to range conditions. They 
are found all over the northwest and are 
very popular. 

At a meeting of the Ohio Merino breed- 
ers’ association, Pres R. D. Williamson 
called attention to the fact that the Me- 
rinos are not surpassed for fineness of 
fleece and constitution. He also points out 
that the ranchman as well as the general 
farmer must come to the Merino breeder 
if he desires to improve the quality of his 
wool. No other breed of sheep has been 
bred so long in one line, and is so capable 
of reproducing its character as the pure 
Spanish or the American Merino. Not 
only that, but no other country in the 
world can now compete with the United 
States in Merino sheep. 

The trade in Merino rams has resulted 
in very encouraging prices. The export 
trade has not been so good as might be 
desired, but on the whole, Merino breeders 
have every reason to be encouraged. Prices 
may change, wool may go up or wool may 
go down, and many other causes may affect 
the price of sheep, but it remains that prob- 
ably more money has been made in breed- 
ing Merinos than any other breed of sheep. 
They have been improved in this country 
for over 100 years and always will be bred 
as long as there is any demand for wool. 
Those familiar with sheep will not be sur- 


soon 


This, 


ORANGISTE, GRAND CHAMPION 


Orangiste, the imported Percheron stallion 
Tessier of France. 
He is considered one of the best draft stallions of any 
He is a show horse of the highest quality; has shown at all of 


foaled April 15, 1899. He was bred by M. 
and his dam Pelotte (29009). 
breed living today. 


LIVE STOCK 


prised to know that despite the shortness 
of the wool, Merinos shear more pounds 
than any other breed. When it is asserted 
that this is of higher quality than any 
other, few will doubt the profit in keeping 
Merino sheep. The mutton sheep breeder, 
however, holds that the Merino carcass ‘is 
of little value, and he prefers_to raise an 
animal which will pay for its keep in mut- 
ton and at the same time shear a fair 
fleece. 


a 


Plea for More ‘Stock in the East. 


WILLIAM M. DICKSON, KENT CO, DEL. 
maintained by 


rotation, and 


That soil fertility can be 
the use of chemicals,. proper 
the legumes is not disputed. It is possible, 
but like breeding stock from an artificial 
strain, attended with some uncertainty, 
and the fact remains that the vast major- 
ity of productive farms are the ones that 
maintain a herd of cattle for dairy or beef 
purposes. 

The keeping of a herd however, to main- 
tain the fertility of the soil, while it seems 
to be necessary, is by no means all, as the 
herd should be made to pay a profit of it- 
self. To do this, is like all other branches 
of agricultural industry, resting upon the 
fundamental principles ot the maximum 
production, at a minimum cost, whether 
it be milk and butter, or beef and pork. 
There can be no set rules of government 
for this purpose as conditions and environ- 
ments are important factors in each case. 
First, a breed suitable to the object sought 
should be selected, and experiments in 
crossing antipodal breeds should be 
avoided. Adhere to some of the many beef 
breeds if beef is wanted; or the dairy 
breeds, if milk and butter are wanted. 

Then comes the balanced ration question, 
whether on the grazing ground or in feed 
stalls. For grazing, this can be accom- 
plished by sowing a mixture of the differ- 
ent grasses, and the natural instinct of the . 
herd roaming over the verdant fields will 
usually, if closely observed, be found on 
the same part of the grazing ground about 
the same time day after day, thus show- 
ing the need of feed variety. For stall 


PERCHERON STALLION AT OHIO FAIR. 


(45088) 29606, is a dark gray, and was 


His sire was Jules (37987) 


the greatest shows in France, at times having as many as 100 competitors in the 


same show ring, but has never been defeated. 
horse that has left France for the past decade. 
was easily awarded first premium in class, 


He was acknowledged to be the best 
At the Ohio state. fair recently he 
and afterwards with the unanimous opin- 


ion of all the judges he was given the grand championship as the best draft stal- 


lion 


ers and importers of Ohio, purchased 


of any age or breed on the grounds. 
him last year from M..Edmond. Perriot. 


McLaughlin Bros, the well known breed- 





feeding, however, it has long been consid- 
ered much more difficult, but the advent of 
the modern silo properly filled with a com- 
bination of corn and cowpeas grown in the 
row together, harvested and cut at the 
proper time, gives an ideal balanced ra- 
tion. The varieties of corn, the varieties 
of peas, time of planting, time of harvest- 
ing,. methods of harvesting test, are ob- 
jects of themselves differing in localities 
that forcibly demonstrates the assertion 
of William Warfield that ‘‘the eye of the 
master fattens the stock’’. Properly com- 
plying with these conditions there isn’t a 
doubt but the farmer on the border states, 
can do that which he will soon have to do; 
that is to supply largely his own beef and 
pork, and do it at a profit, to the great ad- 
vantage and fertility of his land. 


——— 


Raising Hogs on a Small Scale. 


MRS IDA DAWSON LAHR, MISSOURI, 


Last January five pigs three months old 
were placed in a closed shed 9x12 feet. This 
shed was next to the chicken house and 
was near enough to the dwelling house for 
the cook to feéd them with waste material 
from the kitchen. I took pains to see that 
a little salt and a few handfuls of charcoal 
were often put into their slop pail. Salt 
and charcoal promotes ‘good digestion and 
keeps the animals free from pests. The 
shed opened into a lot 60x100 feet, hence 
the hogs had plenty of opportunity for ex- 
ercise and sunshine. The troughs were 
Placed inside the fence nearest the kitchen, 
When the weather became very cold I gave 


NO CURE 
“ONO COST 


Banish Lump Jaw. 


The end of each case of lump jaw is death 
unless you use Fieming’s Lump Jaw 
Cure, then recovery is certain. One case 
means danger for your herd and pastures, 
You can cure easily and thoroughly with 
this remedy; no cost if it ever fails. We 
have a praetical, illustrated book for you. 


Fistula & Poll Evil 


Cured In 15 to 30 Days. 


Fleming’s Fistula and Poll Evil 
Cure is a simple, scientific remedy. Easy 
to use and absolutely certain. If you have 
an afflicted horse write today for circular 
and have a well animal a month hence, 
Not a cent of cost if the remedy failé. 


No More Spavins. 


ro i gous Sante and preindices in regard 
pavins, Splint, Ringbone, Curb, etc., 
oa wrong. The worst cases can be 
egy cured with Fleming’s Spavin 
Cure. One 45-minute treatment is usually 
all uired. Does just what we say or no 
pay. Write today for circulars on any or 
allthe above remedies. State which cir- 
culars are wanted. 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, III. 
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Handy Wagon 


With 4-Inch Tire Steel 


Farmers’ 





ndy. Se labor. Wide tires, avoid 
carting farm into ruts. wil hold up any two-horse 
load e¢ also furnish Steel Wheels to fit any axle. 
— size wheel, any width of tire. Catalogue free. 
ress Empire anutacturing Co. Quincy, Ill. 





each pig two ears of corn a day in addition 
to the refuse from the kitchen. 

When spring came they were turned out 
in the grass and later in the summer put 
on a stubble field. A small pile of salt and 
ashes was always kept where the hogs could 
get atit. For the past month, besides skim- 
milk, buttermilk and other slops, I have fed 
them on refuse wheat from the Lincoln 
county elevator. The wheat cost 10 cents 
per sack. Two of the hogs were sold in 
Elsberry for $26.60. I still have three nice 
brood sows and 14 pigs. The hogs are a 
cross between Poland-China and O I C., 
Next year I hope to sell $150 worth of hogs 
and have some good stock hogs left. The 
shed adjoining the hen house was found to 
be an excellent locality. 


a 


Selling Milk Depletes Fertility. 





Milk sold constantly takes off consider- 
able fertility from the land because of the 
large percentage of nitrogen it contains. 
If, on the other hand, butter is made and 
sold and the skimmilk is fed to farm ani- 
mals, the decrease in fertility ought to be 
very small, as butter fat contains a very 
limited. amount of nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potash. The man who sells $100 worth 
of butter made from crops produced at 
home robs himself of only °11 cents of fer- 
tility. If in making this butter he has fed 
in addition to home grown feeds one-half 
ton of bran or cottonseed meal, he has 
added to the land $6 to $11 worth of fer- 
tilizing matter, which will take the place 
of the 11 cents’ worth sold in the butter. 
Because of this, the dairy sections where 
butter is made are growing richer and 
richer. Run-down lands can be built up 
and the producing capacity of farms now 
quite fertile can be still further increased. 

On the other hand, where milk is sold 
to a condensing factory or to the big city 
market, there is apt to be a decrease in 
fertility. Not only this, but the farmer 
who makes butter or takes his cream to 
a factory, has his skimmilk for fattening 
hogs and raising young stock. He there- 
fore gets not only a profit from his butter 
but from the skimmilk as well. Further, 
it enables him to raise his own cows, and 
in this manner secure the very best milk- 
ers. This is a much more desirable prac- 
tice than that of going into adjoining sec- 


tions and buying up cows as soon as the. 


herd needs replenishing. 
ee 

Bright Outlook for Mules—The mule has 
invaded the north to stay and we confi- 
dently expect quite a demand from the 
northern farmer. Never were the three 
great mule raising states, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri and Tennessee, so raked and scraped 
for mules of all classes and ages as at pres- 
ent. Not only are the farmers who raise 
and those who feed sure of handsome 
profits, but the dealer counts on a wide 
and sure margin. These latter come here 
from all parts of the country to buy any- 
thing of the long eared type from our 
smallest colt to the fancy teams and high 
priced Jacks. Choice colts are selling at 
$50 to $100 while fancy teams bring $250 to 
600.—[E. E. W. Jones, Kentucky. 








Maintaining Driving Horses—Some 
tests were made by the Wyoming experi- 
ment station with driving horses kept at 
moderate work. The object was to deter- 
mine the cheapest ration. For several weeks 
the horses were given 21% pounds of alfalfa 
hay daily, and 3 2-5 pounds of straw. This 
was a nitrogenous ration, being a little 
above the standard for driving horses. The 
animals did not seem to gain in weight, 
but were healthy and vigorous, standing 
the work well, The station authorities 
think that the carbohydrates in the straw 
are digested better than the. table of analy- 
sis seems to indicate. In other words, it is 
a case where the chemist cannot determine 
the food value of a forage crop. .The straw 
and alfalfa ration was quite satisfactory 
and cheap. 


FIELD AND PASTURE 
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DID NOT KNOW SHE 


HAD KIDNEY TROUBLE 





Thousands 


Have Kidney Trouble and Never 


Suspect | It. 


Gertrude Warner Scott Cured by the 


Women suffer untold misery because the 
nature of their disease is not correctly un- 
derstood; in - many cases when doctoring, 
they are led to believe that womb trouble 
or female weakness of some sort is respon- 
sible for their ills, when in fact disordered 
kidneys are the chief cause of their dis- 
tressing troubles. 

The mild and extraordinary effect of the 
world-famous kidney and bladder remedy, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is soon realized. 
It stands the highest for wonderful cures 
of the most distressing cases. A trial will 
convince anyone—and you may have a sam- 
ple bottle sent free, by mail. 


Among the many famous investigated cures of Swamp- 
Root, the one we publish this week for the benefit 
of our readers, speaks in the highest terms of the 
wonderful curative properties of this great kidney 
remedy. 

Vinton, lowa, July 15th, 1902, 


DR. KILMER & CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:—My trouble began with pain in my 
stomach and back, so severe that it seemed as if 
knives were cutting me. I was. treated by two of the 
best physicians in the county, and consulted another. 
None of them suspected that the cause of my_ trouble 
was kidney disease. ‘they all told me that I had cancer 
of the stomach, and would die. I grew so weak that I 
could not walk any more than a child a month old, 
and I only weighed ninety pounds. One day my brother 
saw in a paper your advertisement of Swamp-Root, the 
great kidney remedy. He bought me a bottle at our 
drug store and I took it. My family could see a change 
in me, for the better, so they obtained more and I 
continued the use of Swamp-Root regularly. I was so 
weak and run down that it took considerable to build 
me up again. JF am now well, thanks to Swamp-Root, 





Great Kidney Remedy, Swamp-Root. 
and weigh 148 pounds, and am keeping house for my 
husband and brother. Swamp-Root aug me A ae: the 
doctors had failed to do me a particle 


Galle Wein Soothe 





MRE SCOTT. 


Sample Bottle of Swamp-Root Free by Mail. 


SPECIAL NOTE—If you have the slightest symptoms of kidney or bladder trou- 
ble, or if there is a trace of it in your family history, send at once to Dr. Kilmer & 


Co., Binghamton, N. Y., 


who will gladly send you by mail, immediately, without cost 


to you, a sample bottle of Swamp-Root and a book telling all about Swamp-Root and 


containing many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters 
In writing to Dr. 


from men and women cured. 


received 
Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be 


sure to say that you read this generous offer in the American Agriculturist. 

If you are already convinced that Swarm p-Root is what you need, you can purchase 
the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores everywhere. Don’t 
make any mistake, but remember the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 
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Horns. Testimonials free. Price $1.50, or send $1.00 and 4 
; it on trial. If it suits, send balance. Pat. M $e 
years. FARMER BRIGHTON, F. » 10WA. 
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Angora Goats. 


FOR SALE—58 Registered Angora Does of 
the same stock as winners of first prize at 
Pan American Exhibition. Varied ages, good 
breeders. All in best possible health. Also 
one: Extra Fine Registered Angora Buck 
For particulars write Box 145, NEW YORK 
ATHLETIC CLUB, New York City. 
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The- Cost of Making Milk 


has probably been figured more closely by 
the New Jersey experiment station than by 
any other station or individual. A large 
herd of cows is kept-and the whole milk 
sold. Beginning with April 1, 1896, records 
have been kept of the cost of labor, the 
kind, amount and cost of foods eaten, and 
the amount of milk produced by each cow. 
The average production per year for five 
years was 173,000 pounds, or 6,479 pounds 
per cow. The cost per cow per day for 
roughage was 6.21 cents, and for grain fed 
6.11 cents. 

The average cost per quart of milk for 
five years, including feed, labor and inter- 
est and decrease in the value of the herd, 
was 2.38 cents. The highest average was 
2.49 cents per quart in 1896, and the lowest 
2.28 cents per quart in 1898. During the 
year ending April 1, 1901, there was an 
average of 30 cows kept at a food cost per 
cow_of 12.65 cents per day. The following 
table shows the amount and cost of the 
different kinds of food eaten and the aver- 
age daily cost: 
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Total 
cost 
$288.00 
189.23 
157.50 
25.20 
121.50 
18.00 


Cost 
per ton 


$18.00 


Amt fed, 
lbs 


Wheat bran 

Dried brewers’. grain.. 
Corn meal 

Linseed meal 
Cottonsed meal 

Pea Meal 


$799.43 
$216.00 
250.00 
40.00 
80.10 


Costs of feed 
Soiling crops 
Silage 
Dried cornstalks 


Roughage 

Total cost of food 

This makes a cost of food per cow 
day of 12.65 cents; of grain feeds, 7.30. cents; 
of roughage, 5.35 cents; average yield of 
milk per cow per day, 8.26 quarts; cost of 
food per quart, 1.54 cents; cost of grain feed 
per quart, 0.98 cents; cost of rough- 
age per quart, 0.65 cents. In _ addi- 
tion to the food cost of $1385.53, there 
was $600 for labor, $60 for interest on value 
of herd and $60 for decrease in value of 
herd, making a total cost of $2105.53. To the 
food cost per quart of milk of 1.54 cents 
must be added the labor and interest cost 
of 0.80 cents, making a total of 2.34 cents. 

The average weight per quart of milk, 
as bottled for delivery, was 2.18 pounds, 
and the cost per 100 pounds, $1.07. At $1 
per 100 pounds, the price received in many 
rural districts, the profits from the busi- 
any, must be in the manure. In 
calculating the cost of farm-grown foods, 
ticee Were charged at the actual cost of 
labor, seed and manure, the farm being 
charged with manure at the rate of $1.50 per 
ton. The herd made during the year 330 
tons. 

In selling milk at $2 per 100 pounds, the 
receipts would be $146.78 less than the ex- 
penses, but deducting from this, the value 
of the manure at $1.50 per ton, there re- 
mains $348.22 as the profit from 30 cows. 
There are hundreds of herds which do not 
do even as well as this because of their 
low producing capacity. With a herd as 
good as this, and milk selling at 3 cents 
per quart wholesale, a farmer would sell 
his home-grown produce to his cows at 
$2.45 per ton for soiling crops, $5 per ton for 
silage, $10.47 per ton for hay, and $8 per 
ton for dried corn stover, besides the ad- 
ditional gain represented by the manure. 


National Buttermakers” Convention. 

The tenth annual meeting of the national 
buttermakers’ association at Milwaukee was 
a success in every way, with large attend- 
ance, extensive exhibits of butter and dai- 
ry machinery, and an exceilent program. 
A number of valuable papers were read, 
and at the last session officers were 
elected as_ follows: President, H. J. 
Nietert of Walker, Ia; vice-president; Hen- 
ry ©. Christian ef Johnson, Wis; secretary 
and treasurer, i. Sudendcorg of Bigin, Il; 


ness, if 


CREAMERY 


vice-presidents were appointed from every 
state. Thé executive committee will be ap- 
pointed by the president. The next meet- 
ing will be located by this committee. 

The highest score in the education- 
al test was made by John Sollie of 
New Sweden, Minn, with butter aver- 
aging 98.12. The highest score in but- 
ter m general competition was that ex- 
hibited by M. Sondergaarde of Hutch- 
inson, Minn. It scored 98% points and was 
awarded the silver medal. Silver cups of- 
fered by the various states were awarded 
as follows: Iowa, P. H. Keifer of Strawber- 
ry Point, 97% points; New York, B. J. 
Young of Hobart, 95% points; Illinois, H. 
R. Duell of Franks, 95 points; South Da- 
kota, J. J. Becht of Rosslyn, 95 points; 
Kansas, W. S. Wolcott of Tonganoxie, 95 
points; Ohio, Reed Johnson, 95 points. It 
is impossible to give the entire list of those 
scoring 90 or above, as it is very long. 

Resolutions were adopted at the last ses- 
sion urging congress to increase the gov- 
ernment appropriation for pushing experi- 
mental work in the dairy. Exch creamery 
was recommended to forward to the nation- 
al dairy union a contribution of 2 cents 
per hundred pounds of its product for five 
years, this.fund to be used in enforcing 
the oleo law and preventing fraud. If this 
recommendation is heeded the dairy union 
will seeure about $50,000 yearly. 


oe 


Results at American Royal Show. 


The American Royal of 1902 at Kansas 
City has passed into history, and will be 
remembered by the live stock and breed- 
ing fraternity as the greatest exhibition 
of breeding animals ever gathered together. 
Over 600 registered cattle of the four beef 
breeds, Angus, Galloways, Shorthorns and 
Herefords competed for prizes aggregating 
$20,000. The best of imported bulls and heif- 
ers and the purest straims of native bred 
American cattle were pitted against each 
other for show ring honors. In addition to 
the cattle exhibit there were three breeds 
of swine, Poland- Chinas, Berkshires, and 
Duroc-Jerseys and a magnificent Angora 
goat show. All told there were over 3000 
breeding animals in the different show 
tents. The attendance ran from 10,000 to 
30,000 daily. Nearly all of the prominent 
stockmen of the eountry were present at 
the Royal regardless of whether they had 
exhibits or not. 

The prize fat steer wag cwned by O. E. 
Matson of Furley, Kan, and sold for 1342 
cents a pound; second prize also owned by 
Matson, 111% eents; third prize owned by G. 
W. Lundsay of Red Cloud, Neb, 10%c; 
fourth prize owned by I. B. and A. M. 
Thompson of Nashua, Mo, 12 cents. 

Col. G. M. Casey of Shawnee Mound, Mo, 
won the Armour championship trophy for 
Shorthorns with his great imported bull 
€hoice Goods. This bull was also first in 
the class for aged males. Casey scored in 
the female division of the show, winning 
sweepstakes and first in class with the 
champion cow Ruberta. All of the Short- 
horn rings were well filled with entries. 
The Shorthorn sale averaged $247 for 66 
head. The top price was $800 given by H. 
Cc. Duncan of Osborn, Mo, for the bull Mag- 
net, owned by E. W. Bowen of Delphi, Ind. 

PRIZES FOR HOGS. 

Champion Berkshire boar went to Harris 
& McMahon gn Lord Lee. Champion sow 
went to George W. Jessup on Duchess. The 
Berkshire sale averaged $63. The feature 
of the Poland-China sale was the Se | 
of the prize winning sow, Model Unique, 
ewned by George W. Null of Odessa, Mo. 
She brought $500. The Poland-China sale 
averaged $61. Champion Poland-China boar 
and sow went to Winn & Mastin of Kansas 
City. Champion Duroe boar went to How- 
ell & Rudy of Smithton, Mo, and sow to 
McFarland Bros of Beman, Mo. 


$1400 ANGORA BUCK. 


The Angora goat exhibit was a splendid 
one, and the auction was featured by the 


AND DAIRY 


Sale of the sweepstakes buck, Aztec, Owned 
by D. C. Taylor of Lake Valley, N M, sell- 
ing at auction for $1400, the highest price 
ever realized for an Angora. A. Kemble of 
Muscatine, Ia, made the purchase. Cham- 
pion doe went te F. O. Landrum of Lagu- 
na, Tex. The goat show was the greatest 
yet, held by’ the association, and has more 
than ever enthused the members of that 
breeding organization. The highest price 
ever paid for a buck before this year was 
$1050. One prominent breeder who exhib- 
ited at the Royal declared that 1903 would 
see Angora bucks selling at $2000 each, 

Abandoned Farms, and: those located at 
some distance from railreads, may be made 
profitable in raising young beef or dairy 
stock. But little help is required in this 
line of farming, and this can all be sup- 
plied by the farmer and his family. Heif- 
ers with ‘their second calf, or thrée-year- 
old steers will readily command $45 to $60 
each. Such farms are cheap, and hundreds; 
of acres can be bought at $5 to $10 per} 
acre, buildings and fences included. 


The Dairy Cow, and likewise 
herd, that makes the best yield, must have 
no adverse periods at any time. It is the 
evenly sustained yield, rather than the sud- 
den spurt, that makes a year’s big total. 


the entire 








 Lump-Jaw. 


The cut on the 
right shows 
how it looks on 

the animal. 


shows what it 
does to the jaw bone. 


Absorbine 


cures this dread disease effectually and without 
aid of the surgeon’s knife. Itis equally effective 
in treating Big Knee, Bursal Enlargemen 
Inflamed or Dakea Ud Sor, Garget and 
kinds of Lumps, Sprains, etc. 
Relieves Rheumatism and Gout in Mankind. 
eS ea o— Book tela y os ny dealers, 
our free boo eliing how to remove 
ali blemishes, ¢ 


‘WLP. YOUNG, P. P. D, P., Springfield, Masa, 
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This booklet tells how 
to make i on the 
Mm farm, and outlines our 
fl course of home study in 


Modern Agriculture, 


ge. 
oils, tillage, drainage, 
iiizers, crop rotation, 
k-feeding, poultry- 
ing, dairying, etc. Also 
Horticulture under Prof. Bailey, of 
Cornell University, and 

nder Prof. Conn, of 
esleyan. 
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COMMON SENSE HAND POWER 
Hay Baling Press 


will bale any kind of hay, straw, 
4 flax, etc. Capacity 2 to 3 tons 
daily. Can be operated by a 16é- 





year-old boy. Occnpies "small 
space and makes standard size 
wares. om for circulars and 
pric 
DOUD, SONS & Cco., Winona, econ 
Sizes to cut fine or coarse 
2 i. suitable for 
Cattle, Cows or Sheep. 
The Lowest in Price, 
Easiest Worked, 
Most Rapid and Durable 
n Use. Send for circulars. 
THE ng & TAYLOR 
AG’L TOOL CO. 
> Box 12%) Clileseee Falls, Mace, 











The Pea Crop 





of the United States consists mainly of 
cowpeas in the south, and Canada peas or 
dry peas in the north, no mention being 
made in the federal census of peas grown 
for marketing in the green state. The av- 
erage yield of all peas in 1899 was nearly 
19 bushels per acre; average value 90 cents 
per bushel, cowpeas being returned at 75 to 
95 cents, Canada peas from. 60 cents as the 
Michigan average to 90 cents for New York. 
Total peas in United States crop of 1899, 
9,440,000 bushels, on 968,400 acres, crop val- 
ued at $7,909,000; Canada peas only reported 
for 1889, a total of 2,813,000 bushels. Cow- 
peas area varies; 30,000 acres in. Arkansas 
to 167,000 in Georgia. Principal northern 
states thus compare, mostly all Canada peas 
or dry peas: 
CHIEF PRODUCERS OF CANADA PEAS. 


Acrcs Bushels Bushels 

1899 1899 1889 Va ju 
California .. 2,014 57,299 30,538 $70,633 
Colorado .... 3,621 47,461 20,572 29,906 
Maine ...... 2,300 35,991 18,780 44,618 
Michigan ...71,376 1,134,431 1,427,988 689,133 
New York. ..14,748 251,889 177,835 230,609 
Washington. 3,537 91,899 20,688 78,124 
Wisconsin .*°68,819 1,098,819 918,517 824,603 





Bushel Boxes for Apples. 





* Although there has been a great deal of 
agitation on the bushel box as a more suit- 
able package for apples than barrels, the 
latter is still in favor and used most gen- 





HALF-BUSHEL BOX PACKED. 


erally in commercial apple growing sec- 
tions. It is doubtful whether the barrel 
will ever be superseded by any other pack- 
age. For various purposes there is no ques- 
tion about the value of the box, especially 
for fancy apples. It is not only more at- 
tractive, but is a more desirable package 
for local markets where individuals want 
small quantities of fruit. The basket is 
also being more generally used than for- 
merly for small packages of apples in many 
of our larger markets. It is a well known 
fact that many large dealers buy their 
fruit in barrels and then repack in baskets 
and small pacl.ages for the retail trade. 
A representative of American Agricultur- 
ist, talking with a large retail dealer in 
New York a few days ago on this topic, 
was told that he preferred to buy his fruit 
in large quantities and in barrels rather 
than in small packages. He said that nine- 
tenths of his fruit was sold in.the small 
package and he preferred to assort and 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


—— 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. Thev enrich the earth. 








pack his.fruit to suit himself and his cus- 
tomers. This is true, not only with apples 
but. with other fruits. This season many 
of the peaches shipped to New York in 
five-eighths baskets, as well as six-carrier 
basket, were repacked and sold in small 
quantities. 

Our illustration shows a half-bushel box 
containing two varieties, Northern Spys 
and Talmans Sweets. They were packed 
and grown by C. J. Outwater, Niagara 
county, N Y, and were exhibited at the 
New York fruit growers’ association at 
their last meeting in Syracuse. The fruit 
was of good quality and attracted much 
attention. Among well-known fruit grow- 
ers who favor small packages, particularly 
the box for the apple, J. H: Hale of Con- 
necticut and Georgia is one of its most 
prominent advocates. He believes the ap- 
ple will show up better, reach the con- 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


agent, either at Boston or New York, 





sumer in better condition and increase he 
market demand for apples if put up in at- | 


tractive packages of this sort. 





We Are Receiving Inquiries about va- 
rious concerns that are offering to furnish 
homes or farms on payment of a stated 
sum each month. Some of these schemes 
are apparently legitimate, though even in 
such cases money will cost the borrower 
more than if it were obtained through any 
one of the great number of successful lo- 
cal co-operative banks or savings fund 
and loan associations. One of the schemes 
referred to has been operated by a man 
who has been in jail for fraudulent use of 
the mails, who has been repeatedly sued 
and who appears to have no backing or 
company. It is so easy for people in the 
country to be swindled through the high- 
sounding offers of irresponsible concerns, 
that American Agriculturist renews its of- 
fer to advise its subscribers on financial 
matters, through our columns; or by mail 
if one dollar is inclosed for special report. 
Very often investigations we make upon 
which our private reports are based cost 
us a very large amount of money, but this 
Service can certainly be made of great 
value to intending investors. 

Grass Seed Production, exclusive of 
clover,’ in 1899, was 3,515,869 bushels, ac- 
cording to the federal census, against 
2,947,059 bushels in 1889. These totals are 
made up largely of timothy, and also in- 
clude an indeterniinate amount of such 
grass seeds as hungarian, millet, ete. In 
this rather vague classification Iowa led 
with an output of 1,277,000 bushels in 1899, 
followed by Minnesota 554,000, Illinois 455,- 
000, Kentucky 271,000 bushels, etc. 





A Co-operative Telephone Line was or- 
ganized last year by James E. Rice and a 
few others of Westchester county, N Y. 
The company-has a capitalization of $4000, 
over 50 subscribers and about 30 miles of 
pole line. It is paying and growing. The 
first year it paid a dividend of 6% and gave 
much cheaper service than the old line com- 
panies, 

Australian Fruit Growers Pieased—In a 
recent number of Garden and Field, pub- 
lished at Melbourne; editorial: mention is 
made of Fumigation Methods as follows: 
“We have from time to time reviewed many 
valuable, practical books, but seldom one 
with more pleasure than Fumigation Meth- 
ods. As in many other things, American eco- 
nomic entomologists have led the way in 
the application of poisonous gases, and the 
book under notice is a concise, readable 
history and practical handbook for the ap- 
plication of fumigation methods for the 
treatment of nursery. stock, orchards, 
stored grain, ships, houses, laboratories 
and other buildings. So much are we im- 
pressed with the value of the book that we 
propose to send for several copies for 
friends.” Sent by Orange Judd company, 
postpaid, for $1. 


Exporting Apples—F. F. M., Connecti- 
cut: If you *have never shipped apples to 
Europe, it would be well to export through 
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some 
who will make the necessary arrangements 
regarding steamer, insurance, etc. Nearly 
all growers, who ship direct, do it in this 
way. Apples, of course, must be packed 
somewhat more solidly than for the home 
market, and must be honestly packed, for 
the shipment is sold by a sample of two 
to four barrels, which is emptied out into 
a box, where every appie can be looked at. 
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Tubular Separator 
is different from other s 
® the labor to turn—one-tenth the parts 
~~ clean. You may have a free trial of 
‘ Catalogue No. 100 free. 
» Sharples Co., P.M. Sh 
Chicago. Ills. | West Ches' 
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American 


Cream Separators 
roving the biggest money makers for 
rate of any machines on the market. 

The price is away down, and we 
them on trial. Medal at Paris in 1900, 
Write for free catalogue to-day. 
American Separator 
Box 1054 Bainbridge, N. ¥-« 
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YOUR HORSE LAME? 


That'sbad. Lame horses are unprofitable either § 
for use or er Rs, t _ a lathe horse. 


Kendall’s ‘Spavin vee 


the old r list emedy for has gartes « 
eo e able r 
* "forms of 
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It is the most successful remedy ever discovered, as 
certainin ~ effects and eures without a blem= 
. as it does not b 'e 







x 31, bey oes N. J.» 

Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Dear Sirs:—I'veused your Spai pavin ¢ 

Cure for a Spavia and cured it ae bey and it did not 

take two bottles to doit. You may use my name as refer- F 
— desire. Yours truly, JOS. A. STEELMAN, 











ch endorsements as the above are sronguemnanye merit. 

Price 8 oz for $5. AS a liniment for ly useithas no ( 

Ask you for Kendall's Spavin Cure, | 

also ta teecthocen Horse,” the book Sion, as 
DR. B. J. KENDALL ENOSBURG PALLS, VT. 
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dition Powder isa pomives cure for these diseases. 
or circular: address H. W. Keliogg Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
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A NEW PRACTICAL BOOK ON 
REARING SILK WORMS 


By MR&s. CARRIE WILLIAMS, 

Full Instruction in all branches of Silk from the 
Egg to the Egg again. Also how to care for How to Plant 
and Prune and to Pick and Care for the Leaves. 

How to buildand furnish cocooneries according to the 
very bestand most hy poet — 

A very brief history of Silk in the various nations that 
have engaged in the Silk —— since its first discovery, 
—_ — years before the birth of the patriarch 

Tra. 


This book is written for the People, and every word 
therein may be readily understood and every rule laid 
down for the rearing of silk worms may be observed to 


the letter. 

Full instruction is given in the entire business. The 
statements made are facts which have already been 
proven and can be again proven as often as tests are y made. 

Every failure in the production of Silk as recorded in 
the past hasbeen caused by ignorance of how to do and 
when to ce it. First learn how to do anything and then 
do it. book will _ every detail of instruction and 
there aaa be no failu 

Those who have failed 1: in the past have all moved along 
he old steosenyece lines laid down for the old silk pro- 
ducing countries centuries ago. This book marks out new 
a bes, —— if followed will give most satisfactory re® 
sults, and show to the world what our glorious climate, 
coupled with proper amentific treatment of the 
and the soil can accomplish. 

“The book contains a mass of af preg teal, ical = that it would be 
j= to find elsewhere.” 

it gives all necessary instruction in thee entire business of silk 
goers and should rank high in silk literature.”—American Silk 
ourn: 

perend in Serle A 8 mane, or Net, S138 

Postpai by oe taker Ray 
pany, 723 Market Street, San Francisco. 
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The New York state dairymen will be 
much in evidence at the meeting at James- 
town in December. Every dairyman in the 
state would be well repaid if he attends 
this meeting. There are many induce- 
ments offered in special prizes. Dairymen 
will find ‘much of interest beside the papers 
and discussions, and a trip to this conven- 
tiou will be worth many times the cost of 
transportation. Why not arrange to com- 
pete for some one of the prizes as well as 
attend the meeting and make plans at 
once- 

a a ae wee 

The new county school of agriculture, au- 
thorized by an act of the Wisconsia ieg- 
islature in 1901, o,ened this fall in Dunn 
county, is a step in the right direction. 
Work of ‘tnls kind will do much for the 
encouragement and preparation of farm- 
ers’ sons and daughters for the many in- 
tricate problems confronting them. Sin: 
ilar schools will no doubt be established 
in other places and will serve as fee:iergs to 
Qgur great agricultural colleges and uni- 
versities. Other states wii} do well to fol- 
low along the same lines. 


The question of furnishing Philadelphia 
with a sufficient amount of milk has become 
a very serious problem, and the prospec- 
tive shortage was noted in our columns 
last week. The Philade'phia exchange ap- 
parently recognizes the situation and asked 
for a conference with members of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the milk shippers’ 
union. From time to time we have called 
attention to the splendid work this ship- 


EDITORIAL 


pers’ organization is carrying on. It is 
working along the right lines and ‘fre- 
quent conferences between the producers 
and dealers have been held. As a eonse- 
quence satisfactory prices have usually 
been arranged. The price for milk in Phil- 
adelphia- fixed for ,this month is higher 
than any corresponding month for many 
years. This is a decided victory for dairy- 
men and we believe farmers in other places 
could secure equally as good results if they 
would organize along the same lines and 
co-operate with their local exchange and 
dealers in as far as their interests war- 
rant. At the same time producers must 
maintain a firm stand as to the price .of 
their product. Farmers are learning more 
and more that they can handle their af- 
fairs successfully by organization. We are 
glad to know that others, such as the Phila- 
delpiia dealers, are not slow in recogniz- 
ing the farmers’ protests when they are 
presented by an organized body of practical 
and well informed men. 
Ee 
The sensction of the hour in the dairy 
world is the stand taken by Maj H. E. Al- 
vord at the buttermakers’ convention at 
Milwaukee. He contends that the arti- 
ficial coloring of pure butter is fraudulent. 
Coming from the head of the dairy depart- 
ment at Washington, the statement caused 
the greatest consternation at the conven- 
tion and it has extended to every dairy 
section. Buttermakers got into the habit 
of fighting the oleo fraud. They expected 
treachery in the camp of the enemy, but 
to find Alvord going back on them is dis- 
concerting. The storm of protest which 
greeted Maj Alvord’s declaration was met 
with indifierence. It is up to him to ex- 
plain or cease posing as a friend of the 
dairyman. His influence is forever lost. 
He will do dairymen more harm than good. 
They demand that he make a satisfactory 
explanation or resign, and to do one or the 
other quickly. 
ee 
Those farmers in Monroe county,N Y,who 
opposed a gang of men who were erect- 
ing telegraph poles without any warrant 
of law, did just about the right thing. At 
times the only way for farmers to pro- 
tect their rights against such would-be in- 
truders is by forcible resistance. Some tele- 
graph and telephone companies send their 
linemen across the country as if those cor- 
porations owned the earth and the farmer 
had no right to it. This sort of thing 
will not go down. Farmers have rights, 
and knowing, dare maintain. There are 
legal and proper means whereby a tele- 
graph or telephone company may obtain 
a right of way, and such _ corporations 
should be forced to employ those means. 
pe Es 
Hog cholera is quite prevalent in Ohio 
and Indiana and seems to be on the in- 
crease. In other states of the corn belt 
some loss is reported. Quite a number of 
sick hogs are appearing at the stock yards 
of the central west. This is a serious mat- 
ter now because of the high price of hogs 
and the strong demand for them as feeders 
to follow cattle. Every effort should be 
made to prevent loss. American Agricul- 
turist in recent issues has told how this 
may be done—avoid feeding excessive 
quantities of new corn, provide pure water, 
clean up the hog lots and houses and dis- 
infect them, give plenty of salt ashes, etc. 
In other words keep the animals «thrifty 
and the loss will be reduced to a minimum. 


A very successful farmer wrote us re- 
cently that he attributed this success to 
industriously applying knowledge gained 
from the agricultural press, experiment 
stations and general farm literature. We 
hear much on every hand about farms that 
do not pay, but here is a striking example 
of what the close application of science 
and practice will do. On a fifteen acre 
farm all the feed necessary for a herd of 
thirty dairy cows is grown, in addition to 
vegetables, fruits and other material nec- 


essary for home use. Readers will be 
shown pictures of this remarkable farm, 
with its story in the near future. 


Many of the advertisements found in 
each issue of this weekly represent ingenu- 
ity in the extreme, and the illustrations 
are expensive, to say nothing of the cost 
of the space the advertisement occupies. 
Advertisers patronize freely the paper that 
proves profitable to them, and right here 
is where each reader can do a good turn 
for the editor. Buy your goods through 
the advertising columns, and we promise 
you that we will do all we can to add new 
and improved features. Thus you will be 
getting some benefit as well as the ad- 
vertiser. ‘Be sure and mention this paper 
when answering advertisements. Read 
our guarantee on this page. 

rr 

The importance of the efforts of Sec 
Wilson in behalf of the fruit growers, dairy- 
men and farmers of this country cannot be 
fully realized at this time. It is his aim 
to develop broader markets for every Amer- 
ican product, and to use the experts in the 
department of agriculture to make scien- 
tific and practical studies of the conditions 
under which this end may.be attained. As 
long as we produce more articles of any 
kind than are absolutely needed for con- 
sumption in this country, every effort made 
to export them will help to relieve the home 
markets of an excessive supply and to give 
an increased. price to the producer. 


A number of causes have contributed to 
make this autumn season one of the most 
active in a long time in the cider and vin- 
egar industry. The apple crop, as reported 
in our columns two weeks ago, is an essen- 
tially liberal one, but, as there pointed out, 
includes a vast quantity of inferior fruit, 
which ought to be profitably converted into 
cider and vinegar. Don't forget the cash 
prize offer made in American Agriculturist 
of Uctober 4 for best article describing your 
methods of making cider and*vinegar, the 
use of new machinery, etc. Refer to the 
offer, prepare your article and send it 
along while the matter is fresh before you. 


trees 
as a protection against insect pests has 
been given a thorough trial the past season 
by the New York department of agricul- 
ture. The record, to be printed in American 
Agriculturist next week, will prove inter- 
esting reading to nurserymen and progres- 
sive fruit growers generally. Further de- 
tails will also appear relating to the suc- 
cessful marketing of Long Island cauli- 
flower. A practical Ohio farmer will touch 
upon the bacon breed of hogs, and other 
timely topics will prove worth careful read- 
ing. 


The fumigation of very young fruit 





For Organized Marketing. 


In a better marketing of products lie 
the farmer’s best prospects. There is too 
much leakage between the producer and 
consumer. The increasing tendency toward 
inimical control of the markets threatens 
still further the man who is at all the risk. 
The contemplated scope reported for th 
operators of a newly incorporated provi- 
sion corporation is another danger ahead 
for the producer, who, to keep him quiet, 
will have a sop thrown at him at first, only 
to get mercilessly plucked in ‘the future. 
Combinations in defense are as legitimate 
as those for offense. If agricultural inter- 
ests can be got to combine, no power can 
crush them. —[J. A. Burgan, New Jersey. 


My impression now is that a cranberry 
growers’ organization could be safely 
launched if we could get two large growers 
in Wisconsin, one on the Fox River valley 
and one the Wisconsin river valley (our 
two leading cranberry districts); four in ~ 
New Jersey and eight or ten in Massachu- 
setts, distributed in the leading growing 
See ae A. Gaynor, Wood County, 

s. 








The National Grange Next Week. 





Reduced rates to the national grange have 
been secured so that at least 1 1-3 fare for 
the round trip on the ccrtificate plan can 
now be obtained by Patrons in nearly all 
parts of the country. This arrangement 
has been made with the Michigan passen- 
ger association and the New England trunk 
line, in which the central and west asso- 
ciations are co-operating. ‘Patrons intend- 
ing to attend the session should inquire of 
their local agent and make arrangements 
at once for securing tickets. 

The opening session of the 36th annual 
session is at 11 a m, November 12. In the 
afternoon, National Master Aaron Jones 
will deliver his annual address. 
reception by the state and the city of Lan- 
sing will be given the national grange 
Wednesday evening. The next day, the af- 
ternoon session will be devoted wholly to 
the exemplification of subordinate grange 
degree work and forms. Thursday evening 
an elaborate rendition of the beautiful ju- 
venile grange ritualistic forms will be g.ven. 
The degrees of Pomona and Flora will aso 
be conferred that evening in as perfect 
form as time and practice can make them. 

Friday afternoon the first class of the 
expected 5000 candidates will receive the de- 
gree of Ceres, it being conferred by the 
Priests of Demeter. This degree will be 
conferred in more impressive style than 
ever before, robes, ete, having been most 
suitably arranged. Friday evening, the sec- 
ond class will receive the degree of Ceres. 

Saturday morning will be taken up in the 
visiting of the various state institutions, 
the agricultural college and experiment 
station as well as the capitol. The college 
will extend a formal reception, banquet 
and entertainment. Saturday evening, the 
grange may be at its regular work, or it is 
possible that some public function may de- 
mand its, attention. 

The annual memorial service, in memory 
of prominent grange workers who have 
died during the year, will be held Sunday. 

The second week will be devoted mostly 
to business work of the order, but various 
excursions and banquets will probably be 
tendered if time will permit. 





Kentucky Patrons Meet in Annual Session. 





The 22d annual session of the Kentucky 
state- grange convened at Union, Boone 
county, October 21. For nearly 10 years, 
the Kentucky state grange had been dor- 
mant. Enterprising National Deputy F. P. 
Wolcott, after extended canvassing and the 
delivery of addresses, gradually secured. the 
reorganization of several dormant granges. 
As a result, about a year ago, the first ses- 
sion of the state grange in many years was 
held, where over 15 subordinate granges 
were represented. Since then a number of 
granges have been reorganized, and now at 
the session of last month, 23 granges, with 
more than twice the membership of a year 
ago, were represented. 

Not only were there a large number of 
Patrons in attendance, representative farm- 
ers from many portions of the state, but 
some of the best known agricultural work- 
ers in the state gave their heary co-opera- 
tion. Among these were such well known 
leaders as Pres Patterson of the Kentucky 
agricultural and mechanical college, Direc- 
tor Scoville of the state experiment station 
and his staff, National Master Aaron Jones, 
State Commissioner of Agriculture I. B. 
Nall, and others. . 

The annual address of State Master F, 
P. Wolcott reviewed somewhat the history 
of grange progress in the state the past 
year, and urged Patrons to strive loyally 
and with fidelity to give the present and fu- 
ture structure a lasting foundation. The 
condition of the order, as a result of work 
the past year, is most encouraging., Eight 
counties have prosperous granges, one of 
them with several flourishing lodges. The 
farmers of Kentucky are restless and dis- 
satisfied with existing conditions as found 
under the rule of organized over unorgan- 
ized interests. If reliable and capable lead- 
ers in each county could be found, granges 
could rapidly be formed, which fill to the 
utmost the wants and longings of the farm- 
ers of the state in all that pertains to their 
material advancement and mental, moral 
and social development. 

Deputies have been appointed in each 
county where there is any interest felt in 
the resuscitation of the order. Work of this 
character can only be done through some 
such systematic effort. Not only must 
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GRANGE. 


granges be organized by a leader among 
farmers, but a constant supervision, inspec- 
tion and instruction must be given them, 
that the grange may be made helpful and 
interesting to the membership, correct in 
ritualistic work, with officers properly in- 
structed and executing their various duties. 
That the agricultural interests of Ken- 
tucky demand a close -examination of the 
laws, as at present enforced, is patent to 
all farmers. Changes in laws having a 
bearing upon the betterment of farming 
interests, or the creation of new lagvs for 
the same purpose, require calm and careful 
consideration upon the ‘part of practical 
farmers—those that can. formulate plans by 
which the united action of the entire body 
of farmers in the state can be secured in 
advocacy of such laws as are constituti. .- 
al, beneficial and just. For the carrying 
out of this important feature of grange 
work it was recommended that a legislative 
committee, composed of three fourth degree 
members, be selected; such committee to 
furnish a full report of their -deliberations 
avn” actions to th? next session of the state 
grange. - 
ree delivery of rural mail wag fully in- 
dorsed in the address of the state master 
and he urged that Pomona and subordi- 
nate granges discuss this matter, as it is 
a subject full of interest and profit toe the 
whole people in their several counties. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated to farmers that 
farmers’ national fire and life insurance 
companies are not only practical, but. emi- 
nently successful. The Boone county Pa- 
trons’ mutual fire insurance company is doe 
ing a good work and receiving the cordial 
support of the membership. In active 
grange states, the savings to members of 
the organization amount to more than the 
entire cost of membership fees of the order. 
Co-operative purchasing for financial 
profits has had a varied experience by the 
order in Kentucky. In the early days of 
thé grange, several errors were made, its 
principles and purposes being singularly 
misunderstood and misrepresented. The 
living present is with us and with the con- 
ditions of to-day we have to contend. The 
system of co-operative buying is in har- 
mony with the grange declaration of pur- 
poses and the membership of the order 
has a right to demand the full benefits of 
a business system which shall save them 
the profits to be realized through concen- 
tration of grange tface. In this age of con- 
centration and organ‘zation, where the un- 
organized must of necessity become the 
prey of the organized, the grange has an 
undoubted duty to perform to its members 
in the adoption of such methods as are best 
arranged for the purchasing of all sup- 
plies for farm and household, and, more 
important still, provide for the most profit- 
able way of disposing of farmers’ products. 
A portion of the fa~ming class of Kene 
tucky are to-day suffering from the meth- 
ods adopted by the tobacco trust, through 
which methods producers receive barely 
one-quarter: of what they should receive 
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for their products—the trust getting many 
millions of profit which propery belongs to 
the producer. It would seem as though pro- 
ducers and manufacturers should have such 
mutual interests as would compel*equitab.e 
co-operation. The situation can be siud.ed 
by all farmers, for if the tobacco raiser 
is defrauded of his just profits, so may 
and will be the wheat producer the stock 
raiser and adl branches of husbandry. 

The gramge must be quick in actiqn and 
strong in purpase in devising helpful meth- 
ods at this time o? greatest need among 
the farmers of the state. Plans are gradu- 
ally being devised by the executive com- 
mittee to perfect a system of buying for 
the members of the grange and that with- 
out mouey hazard. 


A Pioneer Farmers’ Club. 





One of the oldest, if not the oldest, farm- 
ers’ organization or club in the United 
States is the Bedford farmers’ club of West- 
chester county, N Y. The club was the 
outcome of a meeting held in the court 
house in Bedford in 1851, with Judge Wil- 
liam Jay as the presiding officer. The 
meeting was largely attended, and an ad- 
dress delivered by Dr R. T. Underhill of 
Croton Point on the Hudson on Improved 
agriculture and the cultivation of fruits. Be- 
lieving that a permanent organization with 
regular meetings at stated times, where 
farm topics of practical importance could 
be discussed, would be beneficial, several 
public spirited citizens called a meeting in 
February, 1852, at Katonah, which resulted 
in the’ permanent organization of this club, 
Since that time’ regular monthly meetings 
have been held, with the exception of a 
break between June and December, 1871. 
In the early days it was customary to have 
an elaborate spread at the house where the 
meeting was held. This later prowed ob- 
jectionable, and a rule was adopted that» 
no refreshments except crackers and vacese 
with tea amd coffee and fruits in their sea- 
son should be served at any meeting. This 
rule, although strictly observed for many 
years, is not closely followed in all cases 
at present by the host where the club is 
entertained. 

In an interview with one of the charter 
members of this club recently. American 
Agriculturist learned that its career has 
been quite varied, although the presenta- 
tion of useful information, so far as it re- 
lates to agricultvre and horticulture, has 
generally occupied the greater portiom of 
their sessions. The club was foremost in 
early days in providing and arranging for 
public tests of mowing machines and other 
devices of this sort. One of the first pub- 
lic trials of mowing machines ever held in 
this country was on the farm of A. F. Dick- 
inson in 1852 under the supervision of this 
organization. In later years other machines 
were tried from time to time. The testing 
and reporting om the newer varieties of 
fruits and grains was aiso a special feature, 
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but the club was very conservative so as 
not to make unwarranted recommendations 
ither for farm products or machines. 

The club has been very active in all mat- 
ters of state or national character in which 
legislation was necessary, and on several 
occasions has sent delegations to Albany 
to oppose or advocate pending measures. 
One of its most effective pieces of work 
in this direction was its service in securing 
the passage of a bill to compel the Harlem 
river railroad company to reduce the ex- 
cessive freight charges on milk. It also 
secured a reduction of one-half on carload 
lots of feed, and lower rates on carload lots 
of manure. For many years the club held 
an annual picnic, and these were largely 
attended, becoming so popular with the 
public that it was thought best to abandon 
them. 

In speaking of the career of this club, 
James Wood, one of its most active mem- 
bers, said recently: “‘Its success may be at- 
tributed to the intelligence of its members, 
simplicity of its methods and the _ social 
character of its gatherings. It has been an 
active agent in aiding neighborly acquaint- 
ance and good fellowship. Its members 
have come to esteem each other more as 
they know each other better.” Judging 
from the activity shown by its members at 
a recent meeting, American Agriculturist 
feels certain that the career and usefulness 
of this organization for the future is even 
more promising and encouraging than its 
past. 
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Empire Dairymen Wide Awake. 


W. W. HALL, SECRETARY. 
Arrangements concerning the next con- 
vention to be held by the New York state 
dairymen’s association at Jamestown De- 
cember 9-12 are fast being completed, and 
the prospects for a large and interesting 
convention are bright. The space in our 
exhibition hall is practically all taken, and 
each department has been well provided 
for. Liberal cash prizes will be offered for 
dairy products besides many valuable spe- 
cial prizes, will be given to those receiv- 
ing high scoring on their exhibits of but- 
ter and cheese. The program will be mailed 
in time for those who intend to exhibit 
to make their entries on the blank con- 
tained therein. The fee for entering is $1 
unless the exhibitor is a life member; if 
so, no fee need be sent. If you wish to 
compete for special prizes you must mention 
it on the blank when making your entry. 
If there are any friends of the associa- 


ORGANIZE 


tion who have not been invited to contrib- 
ute to the cash prizes fund, the secretary 
will cheerfully receive any aid along this 
line that may be given. We have a pro- 
gram nearly completed which is second to 
none over secured for a gathering of this 
nature. We have also secured special rates 
over all railroads leading into Jamestown. 
Expert judges for dairy products have been 
secured to score the butter and cheese. In 
addition to the many new and _ valuable 
special prizes offered to be competed for, 
which will be confined to the western coun- 
ties. A number are to be won at James- 
town which have been carried over from 
former conventions., These include: 

The Cornell challenge cup for the cheese 
suitable for home consumption and not less 
than six months old, that shall score the 
highest number of points, a silver cup, do- 
nated by the faculty of the college of agri- 
culture, Cornell university, valued at $25. 
This cup must be won by the same ex- 
hibitor two years in succession before be- 
coming the property of the winner. Par- 
ticulars regarding all these on application. 
The Farmers’ institute bulletin offers a gold 
medal to the person holding a certificate of 
proficiency from the dairy school of Cor- 
nell university, who makes the butter scor- 
ing the highest at the convention. This 
medal must be won three times in succes- 
sion by the same exhibitor before becoming 
the property of the winner. Open to Cor- 
nell dairy school students only. 

S. B. Richardson, H. E. Cook and H. A. 
Rees offer two silver cups to be competed 
for by Lewis county cheese makers only. 

The Jefferson county agricultural society 
offered two silver medals to be competed 
for at the Watertown meeting. These sil- 
ver medals are in the possession of the sec- 
retary and are open to the state to be 
competed for at the Jamestown convention. 


A New County School of Agriculture. . 


The recent movement in Dunn county, 
Wis, for the establishment of a school of 
agriculture and domestic economy is per- 
haps the first of the kind in America. This 
school as well as a similar one in Marathon 
county were established by an act of the 
legislature in 1901, but Dunn county was 
the first to organize. The school is pri- 
marily intended for boys and girls from 
the country who have finished the work of 
the country school. No provisions hereto- 
fore have been created to meet the special 
needs of those who without a full high 
school training desire to pursue the spe- 
cial subjects of agriculture, manual train- 
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ing and domestic economy. This school 
does not pretend to train men and women 
for high positions, but boys and girls will 
find an excellent opportunity to make a 
beginning for a more extended course at 
the state agricultural college or even the 
university. 

The school is centrally located at Menom- 
onie and a substantial brick building has 
been erected for its use. It has been 
equipped for cooking, sewing and general 
instruction along all the lines of the 
courses given. A tract of land has been 
secured and will be used for the practical 
lessons in agriculture. The course of 
studies fer boys including work in the qual- 
ity and composition of soils; plant life, 
vegetable gardening crops, animal hus- 
bandry, dairying, poultry, economic insects, 
farm accounts, black-smithing, carpentry 
and rural building. The course outlined 
for girls includes work in sewing, cooking, 
home economy and management, drawing 
and designs, domestic hygiene, chemistry 
of foods, dairying, pultry, farm accounts, 
vegetable and flower gardens and other 
plant studies. Only two years will be re- 
quired to complete the full course. Shorter 
courses have been arranged for those who 
cannot spend the entire time. Tuition is 
free to students living in the county, while 
others will be required to pay a fee of $25 
per year. Dr K. C. Davis is the principal 
and further information can be secured 
by addressing him at Menomonie, Wis. 

Grange Notes. 
DELAWARE. 

Kent county Pomona met at Fulton, Oc- 
tober 24, and elected: Master, J. W. Killen; 
lecturer, Yan Phou Lee; secretary, H. C. 
Richardson. Lecturer Lee is the Chinese 
Yale graduate who has settled in this state 
to practice American and Chinese farming. 

KENTUCKY. 

Boone county Pomona meets with Mt 
Pleasant of Bullittsville, November 8 The 
degree of Pomona will be conferred in full 
form on all candidates. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The 30th annual session of the Pennsyl- 
vania state grange will be held at Clear- 
field, December 9-12. 

Juniata county Pomona met with Tur- 
bett last month. State Lecturer A. M. Cor- 
nell delivered an address which added much 
to the interest of the meeting. At the pub- 
lic meeting in the evening, D. B. McWil- 
liams delivered an address, which was fol- 
lowed by the state lecturer. 











PRIZE WINNING DISPLAY OF FARM PRODUCTS AT THE RECENT OHIO STATE FAIR 


The county displays of farm and garden products at the recent Ohio state fair was attractive and reflected much credit 


upon the individuals in charge of each, and the farmers who grew the products. 
premium, Licking county secured the coveted prize with Montgomery. only a fraction of 1% behind. 
hibit, part of which is shown in our picture, was in charge of Arthur H. 
Corn 102, wheat 53, oats 31, barley 10, rye 2, buck wheat 2, 
This particular feature of county displays should be 
It not only brings the material, but brings the people of the various sections in closer con- 


den products were as follows: 


tatoes 50, garden vegetables 298, with a miscellaneous lot of 109 varieties. 


encouraged at other state fairs. 


Powell. 


In the sharp and close competition for first 


The Licking county ex- 


The number of varieties of farm and gar- 


grass seed 41, beans and peas 25, po- 


tact, so that the agricultural products of the different sections can be more favorably compared than in the ordinary way of 


displaying farm products. 





NEW YORK 


Athens, Greene Co, Nov 5—Rye filled 
well, also oats, buckwheat about 90% of a 
full crop. Apples nearly all shipped at 
$1.75 p bbl, good quality, but scattering. 
Corn maée a rank growth, but anly eared 
‘fairly well. Help has been very scarce, 
farmers paying $1.50 p day and board. Ex- 
cessive rains delayed work to some extent. 

Union, Broome Co, Nov 3—Oats were 
fine, yielding 30 to 5@ bus per acre. 
Buckwheat a fair crep, yield five to 20 bus. 
The Hessian fiy is injuring wheat very 
much. Late planted potatoes very poor, 
average 25 bus per acre, corn about the 
same. Oats 38c, corn 70c, rye 60c, wheat 
80c. Fresh cows $30 to $45, pigs 8%c d ‘w, 
lambs 9c d w, sheep 7c, bitter 25c, eggs 27c, 
hard wood $2 per cord. : 

Ganesvoort, Saratoga Co, Nov 5—Pota- 
toes not more than % of an aver- 
age crop, price 70 to 75c per bu. Corn 
eared very poorly and farmers will have 
difficulty in getting enough sound corn 
for seed. Oats yielded well. Apples all 
picked and were a good crop. A Glens 
Falls firm have bought almost all for 
sale here at $1.25 to $1.50 per bbl, bar- 
rel not included. Buckwheat yields very 
well, but much has grown in the shock 
and will make a poor quality of flour. B. 
P. Sheldon and J. Hubbel have purchased 
a gasoline engine for threshing and ensilage 
eutting. Leon Mawney has purchased a 
steam engine for the same purpose. 

Gainesville, Wyoming Co, Nov 4—Oats 
splendid, both in quality and quantity. 
Buckwheat light, owing to rain and ea ly 
frost. Potatoes a disappointing crop to the 
majority of farmers. Some pieces were 
scarcely worth digging; price 50c p bu. Help 
searee, farm laborers demanding $1.25 to 
$1.50. Eggs scarce and very few being 
shipped. Fresh laid selling at 25c p doz. 
Owing to the poor condition in which hay 
was secured, only a small amount is suit- 
able for baling, and mest of it will be fed 
at home. There isa good demand for cows 
for milking and young stock for fattening. 


Penn Yan, Yates Co, Nov 4—Apples $1 to 
1.75 p bbl. Sugar beet harvest was iate. 
Potatoes blighted badly and were a short 
crop. The red bean crop was very light 
and beans are bringing high prices. 

Stamford, Schoharie Co, Nov 3—The apple 
crop is the largest in years; price in local 
markets $1 to $1.25 p bbl. The cold sum- 
mer kept the moth from getting in its dead- 
ly work and apples are in prime condi- 
tion. Corn very light, fodder corn nearly 
a failure. Farmers turned their cows -into 
many fields without cutting. Potatocs 90% 
of a full- crop, quality good. Buyers at 
Stamford are paying 50c p bu. Some fields 
are rotting badly. Zeke Wardwell has the 
banner crop, 600 bus, from 2% acres.. Buck- 
wheat -a good crop. The nine days’ rain 
eaused it te sprout badly. No chestnuts or 
walnuts. 

Buckton, St Lawrence Co, Nov 4—Sept 
and Oct were too wet to save second 
growth clover. The corn crop was short, 
averaging less than 50% of last year. Oats 
on dry ground. were very good, on low 
ground a light crop, on the whole a full 
average. Potatoes medium and not much 


rot, are selling at 40c p bu.Apples consider-— 


ably more thar usual; buyers paid 10c for 
Duchess on the trees, later 20c for Alexan- 
der, Haas, and like fall apples, now offer 
40c for snow apples and other winter fruit. 
Farmers mostly feed the culls, but little 
cider made. in the vicinity. -Dairying has 
paid unusually well the past season. Elliott 
and Chambers Bros’ creameries- paid for 
Sept $1.00 p 100 lbs for milk here, and $1.03 
at Ft Jackson. This firm are to put in two 
more receivers the coming winter. to aceom- 
modate their patrons. Butter is made for 
2%c p Ib. 

Report ef New York Fruit Growers’ as- 
sociation has just been sent out by Sec F. 
E. Dawley. It is a neatly bound volume, 
191 pages of which are devoted to the pro- 
ceedings of the last Syracuse meeting. It 





TEXAS LANDS—Rice, sugar cane, cotton, 
corn, grain, fruit and lands suitable for 
market gardening. For full information 
and printed matter apply to G. M. McKin- 
ney, Genl Immigration Agt, Southern Pa- 
cific Ry, 238 Clark St, Chicago.—f{Adv. 


also embodies the sixth report of the east- 
ern New York horticultural society, which 
combined with the other makes a volume 
of 266 pages. The eastern society, as al- 
ready noted by American Agriculturist, has 
been merged with the fruit growers assn. 
All members are entitled to a copy of this 
report. If it has not been received, they 
should write the secretary at Fayetteville, 
N. Y. Fruit growers who have not joined 
the assn should do so at once. Sed the 
secretary the membership fee of $1 and 
get the report. It contains much of value 
and interest, and is worth many times the 
annual fee. The next annual meeting will 
be held in Buffale, Jan 9-10. 


Enjoys Farm and Country Life—One of 
the most interesting farms in Ulster coun- 
ty is that of Judge Alton Parker at Rose- 
mount. it has not gained distinction by a 
grand display of buildings, greenhouses, 
fences and other features, but is known 
widely on account of the thoroughly prac- 
tical way in which it is handled on a 
strictly rural basis. Amout eight months 
of the year is spent on the farm by Judge 
Parker. His farm hands say that he can 
handle a scythe as well as the best of them, 
and that he has not forgotten the early 
farm training secured while he was a boy 
in Cortland county. He bought this farm 
of 90 acres shortly after his election to the 
court of appeals bench, primarily for a 
country home. He has attached another 50 
acres to the original place, and is handling 
them for both pleasure and profit. He has 
a splendid herd of Red Polled cattle, as well 
as a fine lot of sheep and other animals. 


Lyndonville. Orleans Co, Nov 4—Potatoes 
searce, but not all dug. Apples advancing, 
ranging from $2 to $2.50 p bbl. Cabbage a 
large crop: dealers not handling any yet. 
Beans about’ three-quarters of a crop. Corn 
about one-half a crop. Wheat is looking 
well this fall. 


Belmont, Allegany Co, Nov 4—For the 
past two years several acres of sugar beets 
have been raised in this community for 
the Binghamton sugar factory, and shipped 
to that place at a good profit for the 
farmers. This year’s crop is fine and no 
doubt a larger acreage will be planted next 
year. Efforts are being made to secure a 
factory for this locality. 

Waterford, Erie Co, Nov 3—Cabbage 
small and only half a stand because of wet 
weather, blight also did considerable dam- 
age. Not over one-third of a crop will be 
harvested. 

Cortland, Cortland Co, Nov 3—Owing to 
blight the potato crop is almost an entire 
failure. With the exception of a few fields 
the crop will be the smallest had in years. 


‘The yield of early cabbage is very small. 


Late cabbage looking better. Apples are 
coming into market inefairly good quan- 
tities, bringing 50c p bu. Oats are a big 
crop, being the only grain crop that is 
yielding good returns. Cortland county is 
not a grain county, most of our farmers 
depending upon their dairies. Milk is most- 
ly shipped, but few farmers making up 
their own at home. Wood has advanced to 
$3 p.cord. The roads are in poor condition 
this fail owing to rainy weather. Butter is 
bringing 23c p 1b, fresh eggs 25c, hay $10 
to $12 p ton, potatoes 50c, oats 35c, onions 
75e. 

Chenango, Broome Co, Nov 4—Silos are 
filed where the farmers. had enough corn 
to fil them. Oats a good crop. Buckwheat 
very light. Early. potatoes rotted badly; 
and late ones where dug proved to be small, 
few in a hill, and badly grub eaten. Apples 
very plentiful, and sell readily for 75c p bu; 
especially fall varieties. Good winter fruit 
finds sale for 50 te 7ic p bu in: Bingham- 
ton market. A-large quantity of. cider has 
been made. Eggs scarce at 24 to 26c p doz, 
The price of butter is steadily increasing, 
now being 25 to 27c p ib for good dairy 
product. A large number here se?l their 
milk, making less work in the -house, and 
saving hired help. Hired help is nearly im- 
possible to get. 

Parish, Oswego Co, Noy 5—Pasture and 
meadows are as green as in June. New 
seeding is fine. A heavy crop of hay was 
harvested. It is not of best quality, as it 
grew too fast.. Corn about third of a crop. 
Potatoes half a crop. Oats very good. 
Buckwheat a fair crop. Cows have done 
well, and cheese and butter have brought 
high prices, best in years. Eggs 25c; ap- 
pies, best, 59c p bu, potatoes 55 to 60c, hay 
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abeut 8-p ten, butfer 20 to 25c, cows $23 
to $30, fat hogs 6%ec 1 w, chickens 8 to 102 
p lb. Farms are selling for more than they 
did a few years ago. Building material is 
high, yet there has been quite a let of 
building here this season. Stove wood 
brings a higher price this fall than usual. 
Very few turkeys in these parts. ; 


Lebanon, Madison Co, Nov 5—Qats came 
fully up to expectations, with an average of 
irom 4 to.60 bus p a. Not much corn: 
there are some empty silos, while none 
are full Buckwheat filled well, with an 
average yield of about 25 bus. James Ga- 
vin loaded a car of buckwheat at $1.20 p 
100. Lumber is in great demand, also wood 
for fuel. Quantities of both are being ship- 
ped from Lebanon sta. Milk $1.30, eggs 24c, 
butter 25c. Little doing in the stock busi- 
ness. Most land too wet for fall plowing. 


Pulteney, Steuben Co, Nov 1—Bean 


threshing begun, with average of about 5 
bus p a. Many badly damaged by rains. 
Potato crop is the lightest ever grown in 
this section, 25 bus of merchantable tubers 
to the acre being considered a big yield. 
Some fields badly injured by white grub. 
Grapes were gathered before frost, but are 
jacking in quality, the season being alto- 
gether too wet and cold for perfect frvit. 
The crop is about 35% of normal. Wine 
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Hew Poultry Pooks 


Poultry Architecture : 


Compiled by G. B. Fiske. ‘To meet @he con- 
Stantly increasing demand for information: about 
the construction of ivexpensive poultry houses, the 
author has compiled. this in its pages he 
d scusses poultry buildings of all grades, styles and 
classes, and their proper location, coops, 
and special structures, all practical in design aid 
reasonable in .cost. Some of them are ext 
in cost, and adapted to the utilization of odds and 
ends of second-hand building material. Whenever 
desirable the list of materials is given, omg | what 
to get and its cost. Over 100 illustrations, 5x7 inches, 
See DON COURS cc cirasoncatadnsbecbasinto di vedas ooee OC 





Poultry Appliances and Handicraft j 

Compiled by G. B. Fiske. This neat booklet 
mtended to facilitate and ease the managing o 
poultry on a large Or small scale, and this in the 
— ronemton pone: By concise d 
and clear illustrations it presents many s' 
kinds of the best contrivances in the Rae of acme, 
roosts, windows, doors, ventilators, hi in- 
cubators and brooders, traps for vermin, feeding 
appliances, fountains and water systems, food \° 
chines, heating apparatus, besides scores of m: 

ing devices. 





laneous labor-saving Ov. i i 
537 inches, over 125 pages, -~alattemensen ze: 
The New Book of Poultry 


This superb volume is the most elaborate and 
complete treatise of. the -ertire- poultry industry at 
the beginning of the 20th century. “In. successie 

it describes and illustrates very fully, Poni- 

try Houses and Runs, Ths Science of Feeding Poul- 

ty. cel Menegument and i 
1¢ Egg an itting Hen, Artificial 

Rearing and Care of Chick ona 

ble, Poultry arming, National and Commercial, 

Exhibiting Poultry and Utility, Pedigree or bine 
Breeding. Practical Breeding and Rearing of Prize 
Poultry, Exhibiting and Shows, Judging, Trimm‘ng, 
Technical Terms. To each of the principal breeds 
an _entire chapter is devoted, including beautiful 
and lifelike colored pictures, “Vermin, poultry dis- 
eases and vices receive due attention. The volume 
is artistically gotten up, gorgeously bound, and in 
every respect a triumph of the bookmaker’s art. T- 
iustrated, 8xI1. inches, 690 pages, cloth and gold, $8.90 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
82 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ml. 
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stock is moving at $30 p ton f 0 b. Choice 
packing stock brings a little better figure. 
The weather has been good for the past 
month, and farmers have their work well 
along. About the usual acreage of wheat 
avas sown, but more rye than for some years. 
New seeding looks well, and pastures are 
fairly good. Hogs are high; lambs lower. 
Breeding ewes are in demand at $3.00 to 
$4.25 p head, cows 2% to 35, fall pigs scarce 
at 1.50 to 2, butter 18c, eggs 24c, live hogs 
6c, dressed 8\4c, hay $10 to $15, oats 32c p 
bu, stove wood $2 p oord. 

Clay, Onondaga Cbd, Nov &—-Farmers well 
along with fall svork. Apples nearly all 
gathered and a fair crop. Potatoes not rot- 
ting as much as expected. Threshing near- 
Py finished; wheat turned out fine, oats ex- 
tra fine, but buckwheat did not fill well. 
Late cabbage headed 25c Pp 
‘ioz, butter Me p Ib. 

Burke, Feanklin Co, Nov 3—Farmefs are 
through digging potatoes. They are rotting 
in the pits, and in the cellars, so that many 
are having to take them out. The crop was 
very large, and they seemed Very nice when 
dug. The starch factory could not get any 
potatvues, as there were few small ones. Po- 
tatoes are selling at the cars for 60 and 
62c. Corn a very poor crop. -Not much 
plowing don¢. Cows generally holding out 
in milk well. Butter is from 25 to 28c, eges 
28c. Some are complaining Of low water in 
their wells. Apples are suth a crop as to 
be almost worthless. They are rotting on 
the ground and farmers have fed all they 
dare to stock. 

West Laurens, Otsego Co, Noy 5—Pota- 
toes not all dug, and a poor crop. Apples 
not all gathered, but are a fair crop. Pigs, 
which have been high and scarce, are now 
very @mlentiful at $1 ea. Charles Beney, lo- 
cai creamery man, took first premium on 
butter at the Morris fair. Sept milk netted 
patrons $1 per 100. 

Galway, Saratoga Co, Nov 4—Fall warm 
and very wet. Heavy tempests have been 
frequent. Buckwhezat poor, threshers re- 
port about an average of 15 bus to the acre. 
Corn almost a failure. Grupns have eaten 
potatoes badly in some places; little rot re- 
ported. Oats the best crop of the year. 
Apples $1.50 p bu, butter 23 to 25c, and all 
produce high. 

North Harpersfield, Delaware Co, Nov 
5—Oats a-large yield, averaging 40 bu per 
acre. Buckwheat half a crop. Potatoes 
half a crop. Corn practically a failure. 
Fall plowing well under way. Stove wood 
has advanced to $2.50 to $3 at Stamford. 
Help is scarce and it is difficult to get wood 
cut. A. Barnum is extending the télenhone 
line to West Jefferson. When completed 
there will be connection with Charlotte- 
ville, orcester, Soutn Worcester and On- 
eonta. Cows bring good prices. Butter 
25c, eggs 22c, pork 8 to 9c. 


Many Farmers in New York have met 

American Agriculturist’s subscription agent, 
. = A. ©. Champlin. He is 
perhaps better known 

in his native county, 

Schoharie, than any 

other: has been asso- 

ciated with this journal 

for 17 years. During 

that time he has can- 

vassed many counties 

in New York, and is 

personally and favor- 

ably kno to a large number of farmers 
througho that part of the Empire state. 


Skaneateles, Ononfaga Co—Coundition of 
the cabbage crop sbout the same as last 
year, but the acreage is from one-third to 
one-half larger. Kraut factories have been 
paying from $8 tod per ton for cabbage. 
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well. Eggs 


Active.Among Co-operative Creameries. 


The mewly elected president of the Inde- 
pendent milk producers companies and as- 
sociations, D. C. Markham of Lewis coun- 
ty, N Y, is a man of wide experience in 
business and practical farming. He was 
born in the county in which he now re- 
sides. Most of his early . life was. spent 
upon the farm. In 1870 he became inter- 
ested in the manufacture and sale of mow- 
ing machines, securing, later several pat- 
ents on improvements of much practical 
Walue. Since 1889 he has been actively en- 
gaged in stock rear and farming. Mr 

[ ° 
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». C. MARKHAM. 
Markham is operating two farms sending 
his milk to New York. In all things of in- 
terest to farmers he is an earnest worker 
and successfui promoter. 

The co-operative creameries association 
should fecome a great factor in future 
operations with the New York milk ex- 
change and middlemen. A great work can 
be accomplished, but the leaders and offi- 
cers must have the support of every dairy- 
man who ships milk to New York. It is 
the duty of every milk producer in the five 
states’ territory to get in line, join this 
association and work with tht officers. If 
this is done, it will not. be long before the 
price paid to farmers for their milk will be 
practicably controlled by them insuring 
reasonable profits. 

I 


MARYLAND. 


Tobacco Growers Encouraged. 


J. N. BALEENGER, SAINT MARY COUNTY, MD, 


The tobacco acreage of this year was 
about the usual average of the last few 
years in Saint Mary county. But each year 
of late the crop is growing less, caused by 
the low prices paid in past years, when no 
one who grew the weed could get back a 
new dollar for the old one he put out to 
make it. 

That caused many owners of land to rent 
to tenants. The same state of affairs caused 
the best and most energetic tenants to 
abandon the working of land and seek for 
«a better living in eities. e low wages 
which ‘have been paid have. driven labor 
from many of the farm’ in this section. 
Now that more satisfactory prices are be- 
ing paid, and we hqpe will continue, grow- 
ers find it impossible to imcrease the acre- 
aze. 

The crop pf 1902 will-probably be at least 
6000 hogsheads less than that of last year, 
caused by drouth. The crop was planted in 
good season, about one-third in May, the 
remainder in June, except a small acreage 
in July. Rains were local, some sections 
having them reasonably from the time of 
planting; others having none until a large 
proportion of their crop was cut and housed. 

The fall season has been the best for cur- 
ing in several years. Could we have es- 
caped the 10 days of warm, rainy weather 
of Tate September, we would have had the 
best crop in 20 years. But Fate was against 
us; the funky spell caused it to darken 
some, and @ litttle mold may be found, 
but not enongh to materially injure the 
crop. Buyers will find a better and more 
desirable crop for the French and Holland 
market than they have handled for sev- 
eral years. 

There is a great opening here for tobacco 
growers from other states, that have their 
own labor, aqheap lands, and our soil will 
yield to kind treatment quicker than any 
other I have ever seen. 


a Re 

Millington—Wheat seeding is about done 
and early seeling coming up; acreage about 
the same as last year. Corn husking now 
in order; some few have finished, and are 
getting ready to shéell. The crop is good in 
some places, but is not over two-thirds of 
a crop in others. Irish potatoes plentiful 


FARMERS 


and low. Sweets are reported not so good. 
Tomatoes yielded well and sold at 10 to 30c 
Pp bskt. Peaches turned out well and 
brought a fair price. Howard Stevens, on 
the William Bigg farm, picked over 13,000 
baskets from 4000 four-year-old trees. Ralph 
I. Smith of the agri college was here 
inspecting the orchards, and reported them 
all in good shape. Eggs 22c, butter 20c. 
Hogs scarce and selling at 6 to 8c on foot. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Shiloh, Cumberland Co, Nov 4—Nearly all 
fall wheat sown, and many fields looking 
beautifully green. Two heavy frosts have 
killed vegetation. One farmer has a toma- 
to plant 9 ft highye which has given a yield 
of over 50 tomatoes, and with an oilcloth 
covering it has been preserved through 
Oct, and has tomatoes still ripening. An 
immense qrop of chestnuts in this section. 

Caldwell, Essex Co, Nov 3—Upland hay 
good; about three-fourths of lowland hay 
under water. Potatoes a good crop, but 
considerable rot. Eggs 32a John Sharp 
raised a squash that weighed 253 lbs, and 
measured 8 ft 5 in in ciréumference. Another 
weighed 175 1bS&. The larger is‘on exhibition 
in Paterson. 

Stillwater, Sussex Co, Nov 3—Owing to 
the wet season, corn did not ripen as soon 
as usual. The stalk died all at once and stalk 
fodder that is relied upon as a winter feed 
nearly worthless. Farmers threshed part of 
their buckwheat before the heavy rains, 
but two-thirds of the crop was out and is 
only fit for feed. Apple crop is immense. 
There has been shipped from the Stillwater 
sta 6000 bbls of apples, for which $6000 was 
paid. Potatoes are rotting some and selling 
for 55c p bu. Early sawn wheat and rye 
look fine. Owing to scarcity of help, several 
farmers have just finished sowing. Winter 
dairy cows, fresh, very scarce, and worth 
$55. Short crop of pouitry. 

Milford, Hunterdon Cw Nov 5—Continued 
heavy rains have seriously retarded fall 
work. Wheat sown early is beginning to 
look yellow, but the later sown is looking 
fine. Corn will be rather a short crop and 
much of that cut early is molding in the 
shock. Husking is well under way but the 
ears are not well filled. Hay was a poor 
crop. The wheat and oats crops were much 
better than last year. Potatoes yielded 
only half a crop, due to the rainy weather, 
which also injured buckwheat, much of it 
sprouting. There is quite a crop of apples 
being packed amd shipped by dealers, who 
are paying 75c to $1 p bbl. Wheat is selling 
for 72c, corn 70c, buekwheat 55c,. hogs 9c 
d w, veal calves 7 to 8c, butter 25¢e, eggs 24c. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Stauffer, Fayette Co, Nov 3—Wheat seed- 
ing all done in time, and fields looking fine. 
Fall pastures holding out very well. Suffi- 
cient rain all summer, hence crops of all 
kinds better than usual, except apples, 
which were almost a failure. Corn husking 
well along. Carn, where well tended, will 
average 100 bus p acre. Old corn 7ic, wheat 
70c, oats 35c, apples 75c to $1 p bu, hay 16 p 
ton, straw 7. Cattle and hogs scarce. Farm 
wages $1 p day and board. Butter and eggs 
very scarce, ready sale at 25c p lb for coun- 
try butter, eggs 25c. Farmers as a rule 
prosperous and contented, more good ones 
much needed. 

Buffalo, Union Co, Nov 4—Corn husking 
in progress and corn yields from 75 to 150 
bus ears p acre, with much soft corn. Very 
little clover seed was made, as it was poorly 
filled. Apples are a big crop and sell for 
30c p bu; potatoes 40c, corn on ear, new 40c, 
oats 30c, wheat 70c, eggs 22c, butter 20c, pork 
8c. Fresh cows find ready sale at $30 to $55 
and few for ‘sale. Several carloads to 
steers for feeders were sold recently to 
farmers at 4c p lb. The Durst farm in West 
Buffalo was soid at private sale for $4200 for 
140 acres. The Seebold farm of 117 acres 
was sold at sheriff sa'e for $5000; nearly 
$16,000 was paid for it 20 years ago. Many 
changes will be made on tenanted farms 
in the spring. 


Butler Co—Wheat prospects unusually 
fine; acreage fair. Corn injured by early 
frosts, though a great deal of good corn 
has been saved. Crop over 50% of an aver- 
age. Potatoes good and selling at  50c. 
Wheat 75c p bu and crops fair. Oats a good 
acreage and large yield, 30 to 50 bus p acre; 








price 40c. Apples a third of a crop. Buck- 
wheat poor and price 65e. Butter 30c, eggs 
30ce. Poultry of all kinds scarce and high, 
dressed chicken 18 to 20c p Ib. 


South Creek, Bradford Co, Nov 3—Farm- 
ers have been greatly retarded in harvesting 
by frequent rains during the past few 
weeks. Early in the season buckwheat 
promised a fine crop, but has been great- 
ly damaged: Corn is the poorest for many 
years, not averaging a third of a crop. 
Potatoes rotted so badly that many who 
thought they had large crops are wonder- 
ing if they will have enough for their own 
use. Apples are a very large crop and 
many have sold for $1 p bbl on cars. Evap- 
orator apples bring 25c p 100 at the car. New 
seeding looks well, but owing to last year’s 
.drouth is poor and can be restored eonly 
by breaking up and reseeding. Rye and 
oats were more than average crops. Ow- 
ing to wet weather a small average of rye 
has been planted this fall. Buckwheat 
brings $1.10 p 100 Ibs, oats 38c p bu, pota- 
toes 60c, butter 20c, eggs 22c, hay $15. 


Union, Erie Co, Nov 4—Much corn in the 
field; it is not as well eared as usual. Ap- 
ples not all gathered. Considerable cider 
being made. Potatoes a small.crop, perhaps 
one-half the usual amount. Everything 
raised on farm high, eggs 25c, butter 25c, 
potatoes 50 to 60c, apples 50c. Wheat looks 
well. Dairy cows bring about $25. 

Edgely, Bucks Co, Nov 3—Wheat good, 
20 to 30 bus; price 70c. Hay very poor and 
weedy; it brings $16 to $18 p ton. Second 
crop fair; much on lowland cannot be cut 
on account of so much rain. Corn a fair 
crop. Some farmers are husking. Potatoes 
good, and bring 50 to 55c p bu at the cars. 
Oats very good. Milk 4c p qt from Oct 1. 
Apples all gathered. 

Newcastle, Lawrence Co, Nov 4—This 
year has been a trying one for farmers. 
Corn is a light crop, and owing to wet 
weather at working time some fields had 
more weeds than corn. A few corn binders 
here, but most of the cutting was done by 
hand&® Wheat is growing well, with no ap- 
pearance of the fly. Potatoes rotted bad- 
ly, and were a very light crop be- 
sides, but are bringing good prices. 
Cattle are scarce. Prices are fair for both 
farmer and consumer; apples retail at 80c 
p bu, potatoes 70c, tomatoes $i, pears $1.75, 
quinces 25c a doz, onions 50c a peck. Hay 
and straw in good demand, but grain not 
moving freely. Stock and horses are a lit- 
tle off in price, owing to the approach of 
winter. 

Thompson, Susquehanna C0, Nov. 4—The 
past seasqn here has Sean very discourag- 
ing to farmers. Wet @nd cold weather has 
been the rude. Very little corn rip- 
enede and ensilage made but little- 
growth. A good crop of hay secured in 
rather pooe condition. Oats very good, 
yielding from 40 to 50. bus p a. Potatoes 
nearly a failure in thig: county, because 
of blight. They are selling locally for 60c 
p bu. The co-operative creamery has done 
a very large and satisfactory business here. 
The milk shipping station still continues, 
with very small patronage. They are offer- 
ing $1.17 per can, but get but very few of 
the creamery patrons. Regardless of the 
wet season, cows have done only fairly well, 
and a big shrinkage is reported now. Fat 
cattle a drug in the market, and good 2 
year olds bring only $20, new milkers $40 to 
$45, strippers $20 to $25. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


The estimated total production of hops in 
England for the past two year: has been 
made up by the board of agriculture. In 
1901 there were 51,127 acres, which yielded 
at the rate of 130@ pounds per acre, or a 
total of 369,25 bales. This year the acre- 
@ge was reduced to 48,031 aores and the rate 
of yield to 720 pounds per acre, which makes 
the total production only abaut 192,000 
bales. England must therefore be a large 
buyer of foreign hops 

Waphington advices state there are not 
over 10,000 bales of the state crop held in 
growers hands. 

In Oregaqn several offers have been made 
by both exporters and Idtal dealers of 25 to 
2514 cents, but growers are not disposed to 
sell at these figures. 

At New York, exporters have taken con- 
siderable interest in choice state hops and 
bought several bales last week: Prices, in 
consequence, took a further advance.: The 








FARM 


movement in hops has been much heavier 
than for’the corresponding time last year. 
The domestic. receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at New York 
compare as follows: 
Week Cor week Since Same 
ending last year. Septl, time 
Oct 31. 02. last yr. 
Domestie receipts....5,992 2,868 14,407 8,620 
Exports to Europe... 669 38 1,533 1,060 
Imp’ts from Ewrope. 410 208 1,840 576 
LATEST NEW YORK CITY. HOP QUOTATIONS. 
(In cents with comperisaqns.) 


1902 1901 1900 
N Y state qnoice..35@37 14@15 17 @18 
prime .....6..6+..d2@e4 11@13 14 @16 
medium .........28@31 9@10 11 @13 
Pace coast, chdice..29@31 14@15 138%@15% 
MGGWMGE icin cass 25@ 26 9@10 10 @12 
Olds ..........00066327@12% 2@5 2. @'6 
German ......- .389@48 30@35 35 @40 
‘New York. 


MONTGOMERY Co—Canajoharie: Two crops 
sold and delivered at 30 cents: Two cropq 
sold -in Sharon, -Schoharie county,» at 35 
cents Many growers: holding for the latter 
price. 

SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: There has 
been very little doing in hop shipments of 
late. For the two weeks ending October 25 
the only shipments were 19 bales by J. S. 
Hutt. 

ONEIDA Co--Waterville: Prices have taken 
an advance and growers show more dispo- 
sition to sell. Among recent sales are J. J. 
Bennett & Sons, 93 bales at about 34 cents; 
Robert Davies, 36 at 32 cents; York & 
‘Welch of Brookfield, 47 bales at 33% cents; 
Hugh Williams of Bridgeport, 25 bales at 33 
cents. 
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Additional Grange Notes. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Hunterdon county Pomona met with 
Grand View last month. As the October 
meeting is the first exhibition meeting, 
there was a large attendance. The exhibi- 
tion was quite complete, and very fine. The 
program was excellent and skillfully ren- 
dered. Grand View is a live grange, and 
has not forgotten the “precepts of the or- 
der,”” and keeps the social and educational 
features to the fore, which was the prime 
object of the founders of the order. Where 
this.is done, the grange usually flourishes, 
but where the store comes first and the 
other is neglected, it is too often only a 
grange in name. 

The state grange will hold it#s annual 
session at Y MC A hall, Trenton, December 
3. Degrees will be conferred in full form 
and the biennial election of officers held. 

Burlington county Pomona met at Med- 
ford, October 28, with an attendance of 250. 
Reports from variaus granges showed the 
grange oftthe county in a flourishing condi- 
tion, and with increase# membership the 
last quarter, and prospects for two or three 
new granges to batorganized soon, All the 
members on thé literary grogram responded 
with some excellent papers, which brought 
out considerable discussion. 

NEW YORK. 

Parish is prospering, at three recent 
meetings there being 80, 90 and 100 present. 
Final degrees were conferred on’ several 
leading farmers of the town at last meet- 
ing? The lecturer’s programs are interest- 
ing, pleasant and profitable. Patrons are 
reading more than farmers generally did 
in years gone by. Wkat they.tearn from 
such strong friendly papers as American 
Agriculturist is being put to good use. We 
sometimes read in the meetings articles 
from American Agriculturist and* Patrons 
are always well pleased with the @pticles 
read. 

The foundation for the new grange hall 
at Millerton, that is ta cost $8000, is nearly 
completed. Eight new members were re- 
ceived at its last meeting. 

Arrangements are being made to organ- 
ize a new grange at Patterson. A meeting 
was held November 4, at which Deputy A. 
E. Hak explained the objegt@ and purposes 
of the order. 

There was a large attendanee at the Po- 
mona meeting held with Armenia, October 
21, the hall being crowded. A large exhibit 
of fruit was made, including 20 varieties of 
apples, and a squash weighing 85 Ibs. 

Enterprise of Oaks Corners held its an- 
nual fair, October 28. The display of farm 
products and fancy work was most com- 
mendable. 
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Additional Markets. 





Live Stock. 


At Pittsburg, cattle receipts this week 
were 110 cars, market only moderately act- 
ive and prices 10c lower. Quotations are 
substantially as follows: 


Extra, 145) to 1600 lbs, #6 65@675 Poor to good fat bulls,2 7. 
Good, 1260 to 1500 lbs, 5840@575 Poor to good fat cows, 2 0 10 
Fair, 900 to 1100 lbs, 3 75@4 5 Heifers, 700to 1100 lbs, 3 4 
Common,700 to 900 lbs, 300@365 Bologna cowe,phd 7 — 
Rough, half tgt, 400@450 Veal calves, 


Com to good fatoxen, 300@500 F'sh ceuatuwinginas GE 

Fair activity is noted in swine, Mon- 
day’s supply being’ 60 double decks, and 
prices in some _ instances _fractional- 
ly lower. Heavy hogs sold at $6.75 
@6.85, medium weights around 6.65, 
yorkers 6.55@6.60, and pigs 6.50@6.60. Sheep 
in moderate demand, Monday’s receipts be- 
ing 17 double decks: Fair to choice butcher 
sheep firmer at 3.25@4 p» 100 lbs, undergrades 
usual discount, best lambs 5.30@5.50, com- 
mon to good 3.50@5.25. 

At New York, choice steers steady, other 
cattle unchanged. Common to good native 
steers $3.80@6.10 p 100 lbs, oxen and stags 
3@5.25, bulls 2.55@4.20, cows 1.60@3.25. Veal 
calves quiet, common to choice 5@8.75. 
Sheep in fair demand, lambs rather quiet, 
ordinary to choice sheep sold at 2.75@3.85, 
common to prime lambs 4.15@5.25, Canadian 
5.20@5.25. Hog market firm. State and Pa 
6.90@7 p 100 lbs. 

At Buffalo, cattle market generally 
steady, particularly in handy weight steers 
1000@1100 lbs. Choice heavy beeves were a 
shade lower and common butcher weights 
about 10c less than last week. Quotations 
ruling Monday of this week were on basis 
of $6.50@7.25 p 100 lbs for choice to fancy 
steers, and 5.50@6 for medium to good. Un- 
der grades sold at the usual discount, with 
many crossing the seales as low as °4.25@ 
4.50. Fair to choice butcher cows and heif- 
ers 3.50@4.25, fat bulls 3.75@4.25, selected 
feeders 4@4.50, light stockers, including 
Canadas, 3.25@3.75. Fair demand for choice 
milch cows and springers at 45@60 p head. 
Hog market opened rather heavy Monday 
of this week, pigs 10@1l5c lower, Yorkers 
15@25c off, the latter selling freely at 6.40 
@6.55. In the sheep pens, desirable lots 
firmer, while lambs substantially as last 
week. Good to choice mixed droves 3.40@ 
3.65, selected wethers 3.75@4, butcher lambs 
4.50@4.90, feeding lambs 4.10@4.25. 

Grain. 

At New York, grain market fairly active, 
Dea wheat 78%c p bu, No 2 red’ wheat 77%c, 
No 2 mixed corn in elevator 66c, Dec 55%c, 
mixed oats 34c, rye 538@53'4c, good to choice 
malting barley, 56@66c. Flour quiet and 
unchanged, fancy spring patents $4.05@4.65 
p bw, do winter 3.80@3.90, spring straights 

Country Produce. 

NEW YORK—At Watertown, potatoes 60c 
p bu, Jersey sweets $3.75 p bbl, onions 75@ 
80c p bu, apples 40@50c. Turkeys 10c p Ib, 
chickens 8c, fowls 7@8c, veal calves 9@914c, 
spring lambs 8@9c, veal calves 6@6%c, 
steers 5@6c. Oats 32c p bu, wheat 75@78c, 
rye 56c. Clover hay 7@9 p ton, oat straw 
4@5, timothy hay 10@12. Corn meal 28 p 
ton, corn an@ oats 28, bran 19@21, middlings 
21@22, gluten meal 31@33, gluten feed 27. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, _ strictly 
fresh eggs in gdod demand, but scarce, 250 
p doz, westerrf 24c, live chickens llc p Ib, 
young roosters 11@18c, ducks 10@12c, tur- 
keys 10@llc. Cabbage $5@6 p ton, potatoes 
60 tq 70c p bu, onions 65@70c, celery 25@ 
40¢ p doz. Eastern apples 1.25@2.50 p bbl, 
Md and Va 1 to 1.50, pears 1@2, Concord 
grapes 8@9c p 5 Ib bskt, Salems 11@i2c, 
cranberries 6.50@7.50 p bbl. Hand’ picked 
peanuts 4%@5sc p Ib, Jumbos 6%4c. Hogs 
7.20@7.35 p 100 Ibe, sheep 1.50@3 ea, lambs 
3.50@5.25, veal calves 4@7.50 p 100 Ibs, steers 
5.75@6.25, heifers 2.65@4.60. Wheat 74%c p 
bu, corn 55c oats 33@34e¢ rye 55%c, bran 
17@18 p ton, middlings 20, oilmeal 27@27.50, 
timothy hay 14.50@17. 

Butter. 

New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 24 
@25c p lb, cmy prints 25@26c, dairy 22@23¢e. 
—At Rochester, state cmy 23@24c, Elgin 
prints 2@26c, do tubs 24@25c.—At Buffalo, 
fancy state prints 25c, Elgin tubs . 254c, 
dairy tubs 22c.—At Watertown, dairy 26@ 
27c, emy 27@29c. 

Cheese. 

New York State—At Albany, cheddar@ 
11%@12%c p Ib, flats 11@12c—Af Rochester. 
full cream 12@13c.—At Buffalo. fancy full 
cream 12%@12%c, fair to goed 11@12. 
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Dairy Problems in New Jersey. 


FELIX ALBRIGHT, BURLINGTON COUNTY. 


500 


The dairymen of this county have the 
smallest crop of hay stored in their barns, 
many years. In order to supplement this 
short supply many have grown cow beans, 
millet, Hungarian, corn fodder etc. Some 
have taken great care of the old hay left 
over from last year. There was a large 
acreage planted to corn last spring and 
the long continued moist weather since 
harvest has stimulated a heavy growth of 
stalks which have not been stripped of 
leaves by storms. As is often the case un- 
fortunately for those who cut and shocked 
their corn in the fore part or even the mid- 
dle of September has sustained a loss both 
of fodder and corn. There was a long 
period of warm, rainy weather after the 
earliest of the corn was cut resulting in 
turning the fodder very black and many 
of the ears have moulded especially at the 
butt, the cob being quite soft. The kernels 
shell off very easily. This condition of 
both fodder and corn will furnish an in- 
ferior quality of cow feed. Especially for 
milking cows that are expected to produce 
a liberal flow of high grade, rich, sweet 
miik entirely free from all odor which is 
the desire of every up to date dairyman. 
In order to get all that is possible out of 
the scanty supply of fodder, farmers will 
eall to their aid the cutter and shredder 
run by steam or gasoline power either of 
whieh process will double the feeding value 
of the corn fodder. The first corn husker 
and shredder combined has been brought 
into the county. and has been tried to the 
satisfaction of those making the experi- 
ment. This machine is greatly needed in 
this section of country as it is impossible 
te secure sufficient help, even at a high 
price to gather the crop of corn and save 
the fodder in good season, thereby prevent- 
ing serious loss from bad weather as win- 
ter approaches. In considering the ques- 
tion of roughage for cattle now available 
for the coming winter supply, I think it is 
safe to say that the supply this year is 
much balow that of last. The high price of 
all meats has made a strong demand for 
both fat and lean cattle, consequently there 
has been a heavy sorting out of all the un- 
profitable, inferior and run down cows. 
These have been taken out of the country 
and slaughtered. Only to a small per cent 
has recent importation of cows taken the 
places of those sold. The result must be 
that there will be many less cattle to feed 
this winter than last. 

The general condition of the herds now 
in this county is very good, above the aver- 
age. Since harvest there has been no 
period of short, dry pasture, but a liberal 
supply of green succulent grass upon the 
fields and meadows. For the summer just 
ended there has been a generous flow of 
milk, but the dairies have been shrinking 
very rapidly for the last month and are 
still on the same strike. The present sup- 
ply of milk is below the general average 
for the same number of dairies. The fu- 
ture outiook for milk will warrant the pre- 
diction of a great scarcity of milk for the 
next two months or at least until the 
(hristmas holliday. The price the farmers 
will receive for their milk will be higher 
during November than they have been paid 
for several years on account of the great 
searcity and the strong demand coming 
from all points. Judging from every 
standpoint the very best move the farmers 
can make is for them to change from the 
present course to make such floods of milk 
during May and June and have more cows 
to freshen during October so as to have 
miik when it is needed which would be 
better for both producer and dealer. 


Milk Producers Must be Firm. 


DAIRYMAN, DELAWARE COUNTY, WN Y. 

The combination of the Borden, Smith 
and Bunger & McDermott people has suc- 
ceeded in closing up the Walton and Hamp- 
den co-operative creameries. The Union 
creamery at Beerstown. which the farmers 
built last winter is located 4% miles 
below her*, and the Bunger-McDer- 
mot creamery lies between, 2 miles from 
the Union creamery, between Walton and 
Beerston. The Union creamery keeps open 
house all winter, none of the farmers sur- 
rendering to the frost, notwithstanding the 
high price offered for milk. This creamery 
has furnished pure milk all summer to the 
Greenwich dairy company, New York city, 
and has now a contract through their effi- 


cient manager, William M. Peck, that 
equals the condensery price, and “that, too, 
without signing any time contract. 

Farmers are organizing the co-operative 
creameries into one solid organization, and 
when this organization is complete it is pro- 
posed to control the milk output not only 
as to price, but quality. That all milk go- 
ing into New York city shall be paid for 
as to quality, determined on the basis of 
butter fat in the milk. This is a more 
equitable way for the farmer, and an in- 
centive to him to ship milk and improve 
the quality of his product. The law re- 
quires 3% butter fat in milk. We say let 
the maximum basis be 5% for payment. New 
York can take care of the question of purity 
of milk shipped to that city. This basis 
could remove the incentive to increase the 
quantity by adding water, or increase the 
profit by skimming. 

The present basis and way of doing 
business by the New York milk exchange 
is ruining the dairymen’s business in this 
section and elsewhere throughout the five 
states’ territory. To stop the present meth- 
od of selling milk and to put the Lusiness 
upon a better basis, is the object of the or- 
ganization. By this method of doing busi- 
ness and a co-operation of this organiza- 
tion with the different railroads carrying 
milk into New York market, it is believed 
the dairying business would be largely in- 
ereased. Prices would be much better and 
more profitably sustained for the farmer, 
and the price of milk that is milk no higher 
than now to consumer. There would be no 
surplus in the market, because if milk was 
sent to the market as the law requires 
without adding to or taking from, the out- 
put would be reduced one-half at this sea- 
son of the year. 

It is not the farmer who waters and 
skims, but the creameries. There are some 
exceptions, however, to this statement. The 
milk production as drawn from the cows of 
this section has decreased nearly one-half 
Since the last of June. ‘At least, this is the 
figure as shown from milk sheets carefully 
kept where milk has been paid for on the 
basis of butter fat. Have the shipments to 
New York city decreased in like proportion? 


Dairymen Encouraged. 
H. L, H., CHENANGO COUNTY, N Y. 


Our farmers appear quite encouraged re- 
specting the prospects for dairying. Prices 
are the best for a long time, the present 
at creamery being $1.25 to $1.45 per 190 
pounds. It is probable that the price will 
average about $1.35, judging from the past. 
The variation spceken of is for vary ng 
amounts of butter f-t found in the milk. 
At Oxford, the ‘price is $1.45, and dairymen 
are making strenuous effcrts to produce 
a large quantity. They are increasing ther 
herds, and preparing rations, calculated to 
increase the flow of milk. It seems proha- 
ble that more cows are kept here than for 
a few years back, though not so many as 
ten or 15 years ago. The low prices for sev- 
eral years had a tendency to decrease the 
number of cows kept. 

Dairymen are counting October the best 
month for them this season. Prices of milk 
have been advanced somewhat, and the 
gzood crop of afterfeed with a fair sup- 
ply of pumpkins and many good pieces of 
turnips, cabbage, etc, for cow feed, insure 
a good flow of milk. Thus far the weather 
has been moderate, which lends influence 
to a good milk flow. Several farmers soy 
the prospect is that their dividends will 
be larger this month than any other month 
in the year. Where cows freshen in early 
September these are two months of profit- 
able milk production. The corn crop here is 
by far the lightest in a series of years, many 
pieces being harvested only for fodder. The 
potato crop is light, but there seems t»o be 
less fear of rot than a month or two ago. 

Conditions at Philadelphia are most dis- 
tressing to the milk dealers. The supply 
is so small that all kinds of honorable 
schemes are put in practice to make it go 
around. Agents are scouring the country 
looking for dairies and offering advanced 
prices for miJk. So great was the demand 
the last two weeks of October, creamery 
operators and the condensers were bidding 
up prices so that retailers of Philadelphia 
and suburbs were compelled to meet those 
prices or lose their trade. Shippers must 
get the highest price obtainable in order 
to get any profit out of the production of 
milk with the present high prices of feed. 
There is every indication that milk will sell 


THE MILK SITUATION 


for a higher price during November, and 
possibly December, than for many years. 
It is te be hoped that the high prices for 
milk this autumn will be an incentive for 
farmers to make an effort to change their 
practice, and, instead of making such large 
quantities of milk during May and June, 
haye more fresh cows, and produce more 
milk during November and December, 
thereby securing the highest prices of the 
year, and avoid low prices of flooded pe- 
riods. such as May and June—[Felix Al- 
bright. 


A New Product of Milk—Reports are go- 
ing the rounds of the press that a new com- 
pany has recently been incorporated, known 
as the United States milk four food compa- 
my. It is said that there is a large amount 
of money back of it, and that about 200 
plants will be erected in Pennsylvania, New 
York and other important dairy states. It 
is said this firm will manufacture what is 
known as milk flour from fresh mi:k, to 
enter into sharp competition with con- 
densed milk. The process is said to be an 
electrical one and that the company will 
wage war against the so-called condensed 
milk trust, which is now in practical ecn- 
trol of the leading condensed milk facto- 
ries. It is said that a large factory of the 
milk flour company is being erected at 
Washington, D C, but we are informed by 
H. E. Alvord, chief of the dairy division, 
cep2srtment of agriculture, that he has been 
unable to locate the company and has no 
knowledge of such a concern doing business 
in Washington. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, milk is steady at the ad- 
vanced rate of 34%c p qt, which went into 
effect Nov 1. This is an upturn of 4c, 3c 
being the exchange price from Sept 30 to 
Oct 31. The supply was said to be adequate, 
with practically no surplus on the market. 

A leading director said that it was still 
the purpose of the exchange to carry into 
effect the proposed plan changing the price 
basis from quantity to percentage of but- 
ter fat. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40 qt 
cans, including bottled milk, at the various 
distributing points in and near the city, 
for the week ending Noy 1, were as follows: 

Milk. Cream. 

28,035 1,249 

11,663 461 

- 31,775 ,050 

11,705 596 

(Harlem)...... 10,329 77 
31,650 
16,910 


Susquehanna 
Lackawanna 
West Shore 
N Y Central 
N Y Central (Long Haul).. 
Lehigh Valley 

Ontario 

New Haven 

Homer Ramsdell Line 
Other sources 
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Last Week ... 

Cheese at Utica. 

At Utica, N Y, Nov 2—Although small 
cheese shows an improvement of %c in reg- 
ular transactions, the market to-day is real- 
ly the same as last week and sales are 
only 169 bxs more. Evidently the season is 
approaching its end, as an unusually large 
number of factories have already closed 
their doors, patrons having gone off to some 
milk station or condensery. There are so 
many of these changes that the board to- 
day decided to hold only three more meet- 
ings, instead of keeping open into Decem- 
ber as is customary. Prices are 2%sc higher 
than last year at this time, but the sta- 
tions are also paying more for milk and 
they will continue to take it right along 
through the winter. So it is policy for the 
farmers to make a change early and thus 
get on a good footing with the stations be- 
fore winter sets in. 

Transactions are as follows: Large col- 
ored, 432 bxs at 11%4c; large white, 305 at 
114%c; small white, 1608 at 11%c; small col- 
ored, 125 at 115:c, 1689 at 11%c; total, 4159 
bxs, against 5456 last year. Sales on curb 
were 275 large at 11%@11%c, 340 small at 
l1l%e. 

Butter, 15 pkgs at 24c, 65 at 25c, and 800 
1-ib prints at 25c. 

CALIFORNIA LANDS — Agricultural, 
fruit, timber, grazing and free government 
lands in California. For full information 
and printed matter apply to G. M. McKin- 
ney, Genl Immigration Agt, Seuthern Pa- 
cific Ry, 238 Clark St, Chicago.—fAdyv. 











Mint Oil at Fancy Prices. 


A veritable corner has been established in 
peppermint oil.. The crop of peppermint, as 
shown in our recent report, proved short 
in the producing sections of Michigan, In- 
diana and New York, and the leading dealer 
and operator in Michigan has secured con- 
trol of practically the entire available sup- 
ply, forcing the price to $5 per pound, or 
the highest level in nearly 30 years. For- 
tunately, growers receive some share in the 
higher trend of prices, getting $2 to $2.30 
per pound, as noted in these columns re- 
cently, against $1.35 to $1.50 per pound ene 
year ago. Oil sold as low as $1.10 in 1901, 
and prior to that had been close to 80 cents 
and $1 for three or four years. 

The highest price ever recorded for pep- 
permint oil, according to the New York 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, was $5.25 to 
$5.50 per pound in 1874-5. Trade estimates 
Place tuis season’s crop of oil at 130,000 
pounds, and the world’s shortage, owing 
partly to deficient yield in Japan, at 80,000 
pounds. If high prices continue, the first 
effect will be substitution of other flavors, 
such as wintergreen, sassafras, etc; the 
second, greatly increased area devoted to 
the peppermint crop. 

The following table shows the foreign 
trade in peppermint oil in recent years and 
average value, so far as returned by the 
treasury department: 

EXPORTS OF PEPPERMINT OIL, _ 





Year ended ve] 
June 30. Pounds Total Average 
Frere $54,898 $1.51 
BE baas cues <cavesned 60,166 63,672 1.05 
BED: oiisss cé0060000eeuee 90,298 1.04 
se OTT Core re 117,462 118,227 1.00 
BIE. 6s:505040.3055.000 eee 180,811 1.24 
BUFRe o5.05160.0090%0,09,400eee 257,484 1.52 





flandling the Tobacco Crop. 


Cc. D. LYON, BROWN COUNTY, 0. 





Prices promise to be better this year for 
all classes of tobacco, and the grower can 
emhance the value of any crop at least 1 
cent per pound by careful handling. 

In taking the tobacco down from the tier 
poles, we grade the plants into large, me- 
dium and small, and again into dark and 
bright, keeping each sort into a heap by it- 
self, laid close and straight. Do not have 
the sorting benches too high, and if possi- 
ble, admit the light from above, rather than 
on a line with the eyes of the strippers. 

Keep each grade strictly to itself, and in 
handling the manufacturing types, make 
two grades of trash, having all the same 
leaves in the lower grade. One inch is the 
greatest variation to be allowed in the 
leaves of any hand if better grade than 
trash, and the hands should be of medium 
and uniform size. Small leaves are best 
for tie leaves and one can use all of thin, 
small, undesirable tobacco. In tying, bear 
in mind the fact that from 1-20th to 1-10th 
of the crop is used in tying the hands. 

If in doubt about the grade of a leaf, 
put it a grade lower, keep all green tobacco 
to itself, make separate hands of worm- 
eaten, house-burned or stained leaves, and 
keep the stripping room neat and clean. 

The most successful grower and seller I 
ever knew makes eight grades, while his 
neighbor only makes four and five. One 
of his sayings is worth quoting here; said 
he, “You fellows say that the tobacco all 
goes into the same plug, but I notice that 
when the buyers come along old Jakey 
gets 2 cents more per pound than you do, 
for tobacco not a bit better than yours.” 
This man showed skill in handling, and his 
crop always sold first. 


A Great Tobacco Year in Virginia. 
WILL T. BARRETT, DANVILLE, VA 








It may startle the tobacco world, and es- 
pecially Virginians, to learn of the amount 
of tobacco that is being sold in this sec- 
tion. The prices, too, have advanced. The 
advance is the cause of the large crops. 
Prunings that used to be thrown away are 
now selling at from $3 to 14 per 100 pounds. 
Anything that can be called tobacco sells 
now. From present indications it would 
seem as if all the world is after tobacco. 

On the Danville, Va, loose tobacco mar- 
ket, within the past two weeks, October il- 


25, over 4,000,000-pounds of leaf tobacco has— 


been sold and over $400,000 in cash paid for 
same. Yet buyers seemed as eager to buy 
last week as though the offerings had been 
light for weeks past. The market is very, 


EASTERN 





very active for all grades of tobacco; in- 
deed most of the desirable wrappers are 
bought ahead of the sales to such an ex- 
tent that it is a very rare occurrence for an 
auctioneer to have to sell a parcel. 

Planters are all in a happy mood, and no 
wonder. Prosperity gladdens the home 
and brings sunshine for shadow. Cutters 
hold up well, mahogany fillers sell at 
8 to 13 cents, bright leaf fillers at 9 to 14 
cents and common leaf fillers 6 to 8 cents. 
The common leaf fillers are not.in as active 
demand as they were ten days ago, yet the 
price paid for the goods now is by no 
means low. 

The general feeling of planters toward 
the next crop is that a full crop will be 
planted. While the fine grades of tobacco 
have not advanced more than 10%, the 
common grades have advanced 50 to 100%. 
There has been a very decided advance in 
wrappers. While the large tobacco crop 
being furnished from home is so exten- 
sive, yet the sales all over the world are 
so heavy the supply is not equal to the 
demand. 

Manufacturers, exporters and speculators 
are all well represented on the sales and 
seem anxious to buy freely of this present 
crop which can but please the lover of 
good chewing and smoking tobacco. It 
now looks as though at least 40,000,000 
pounds of the luxury will be sold on the 
Danville market this tobacco -year and at 
an average exceeding ten cents per pound. 


Notes from Field and Shed. 








At the third inscription sale of Sumatra 
tobacco at Amsterdam, Holland, October 
17, about 1000 bales were purchased for the 
United States. 

NEw YorK—This year’s crop of tobacco 
in Onondaga township is the smallest in 
years, The acreage was shortened a con- 
siderable by the scarcity of plants and con- 
tinuous wet, cold weather. Transplanting 
was never as late as this season. But very 
fortunately, fall frosts held off until even 
the latest was safely in the sheds. The 
crop is of small growth and very narrow 
spread, is sound, free from wind, worms or 
hail, and is curing down fast a nice, light 
color.. There are no buyers operating yet. 

NORTH CAROLINA—A small increase in 


‘acreage of tobacco over last year in Forsyth 


county. But litle injury done by storms 
and hail. Flea bugs did considerable dam- 
age. Worms the scarcest ever known. To- 
bacco made an unusually heavy growth, 
owing to favorable weather and good cul- 
tivation. The crop ripened very early, and 
was mostly cured by September 10. Early 
curings were all bright, later heavy and 
darker. Taken as a whole, there is the best 
crop raised in several years. The market 
opened unusually high, and has held up 
well. There is probably one-third of the 
crop marketed, October 24. Many are sold 
out, while others have not begun yet. Sales 
on the Winston market for two weeks be- 
ginning October 6 and ending the 18th 
amounted to 2,295,304 pounds, which sold 
for $260,344, an average of about 11% cents. 
Wrappers bring from 18 to 40 cents, ac- 
cording to color, quality, etc, while fillers 
run from 7 to 15 cents. Farmers will re- 
ceive more money for this year’s crop than 
ever before in Peidmont, N C. 

KENTUCKY—The late tobacco crop in Web- 
ster county has all been cured, and the 
early cuttings will soon be ready for strip- 
ping. Current reports are to the effect that 
demoralization exists among the specula- 
tors, and that few stemmeries will be op- 
erated. These reports have caused some 
anxiety to be felt among growers regard- 
ing probable prices. There are a few small 
organizations among tebacco growers, and 
the present conditions will undoubtedly tend 
to increase these bodies in size and num- 
ber. Should prices of tobacco rule unusual- 
ly low, more attention will be paid to other 
lines of farming, as many are in better po- 
sition to abandon tobacco than they were 
a few years since. Wheat sowing is nearly 
finished, and corn gathering will soon be- 
gin. 

Ont1o—Burley tobacco only is raised in 
Belmont country, it being known as East- 
ern Ohio tobacco. This year’s crop will 
probably be 5000 or 6000 hogsheads of about 
800 pounds each. The crop this year is the 
best in years. The cure in Adams county 
is far from satisfactory, although there is 
very little green in tobacco this year. No 
sales this year so far as your correspond- 
ent can learn. Stripping is not far enough 
along to tell definitely as to quality. Will 


MONEY CROPS 
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be about the same total yield in many 
towns as last year. Owing to absence of 
green color, will be of better quality than 
the 1901 crop. 





The Official Entries for the international 
live stock exposition are about a third 
more than last year. The total is 2947; in 
the pure bred division are 881 cattle, 451 
hogs and 411 sheep. The number of horses 
entered are 415, Percherons leading with 174, 
Shires next with 100 head. 





American Agriculturist should be in the 
hands of every farmer in this country. The 
more people read the better they become, 
provided their reading is of the right kind. 
American Agriculturist covers every phase 
of farm life, and is an up-to-date, progres- 
sive paper in every respect.—[D. H. Per- 
shing, Fayette County, Pa. 





At the Front. 


TAKING CARE OF CORN FODDER is of 


particular importance at this season of the 
year. The crop of 1902 is one of the heaviest 
ever harvested, and with corn fields cut up 
as they usually are by heavy autumn rains, 
farmers thave before them the~problem of 
economically handling the fodder. In this 
emergency your attention is called to the 
low down, broad wheel handy wagon made 
by the Electric Wheel company of Quincy, 
Ili. This favorite has been on the market 
for years and is one of the most convenient 
and useful articles to be found on the farm. 
It is particularly valuable in late rall work 
and most of our readers who have used this 
wagon are profuse in their praises of it. 
Here and there a farmer does not wish to 
make the necessary outlay at present to 
buy one of these wagons and such may se- 
cure a low down, broad tired wagon by sim- 
ply purchasing a set of the Electric Wheels, 
which are made in a great variety of hights 
and to fit any wagon. The goods turned out 
by the Electric Wheel company are of the 
best material and will stand any amount of 
hard service. Write at once to the manu- 
facturers at Quincy, Ill, mentioning this pa- 
per, ask for one of their free catalogs, and 
see if their proposition does not favorably im- 
press you. 





ROOSEVELT’S ROOF—When the President goes 
back into the White House be will havea very 
substantial covering over his head. Among the 
extensive repairs made upon the executive man- 
sion is the substitution of an entire new roof of 
the best quality American tin manufactured ex- 

ressly for the White House contract by the Amer- 
can Tin Plate Co. The agents and government 
officials who have inspected this roofing regard it 
as a splendid piece of workmanship. 





HIGH HONORS for WinchesterGuns. The :e; u 


tation of the Winchester Repeating Arms Co, New 
Haven, Ct, the largest manufacturers of guns and 
ammunition in the world, stands as high abroad 
as in this country, as is evidenced by the fact that 
most of the crowned heads of Europe place orders 
with them for their hunting outfits. The last 
addition to the long list of potentates to favor the 
Winchester Company with his patronage is King 
Oscar of Sweden. He was so pleased with the 
guns made for him by this great company that, 
without solicitation upon their part, he appointed 
them gun makers to his majesty. 





WIRE FENCES THAT ENDURE—The 
high carbon, hard coiled spring steel wire 
from which the Frost Wire Fence Co, Cleve- 
land, O, constructs its fencé, has twice the 
tensile or breaking strength of soft wire of 
even gauge. A durable wire fence must ex- 
pand and contract. This is provided for in 
the Frost Coiled Spring Wire and the Frost 
Wedge-lock, which unites the verticals with 
the running wires. Our readers ought to 
write for their catalog. 





GILT EDGE BUTTER—Some splendid scores 


were made at the Milwaukee meeting of the 
National Buttermakers’ Association, and itis a 
significant fact that the big prize winners used 
the DeLaval separators. The championship 
trophy, for an average score of 98.12, out of a 
possible 100 points, went to John Sollie of Min- 
nesota, who used the DeLaval, and so with other 
winners of goldand silver medals. Send at once 
to the DeLaval Separator Company, New Yerk 
and Chicago, mention this paper, and ask for 
free pamphiet explaining how this separator 
helps to produce the highest quality butter. 





THREE BOTTLES CURED TWO SPAV- 
INS—Geo Sears, Elkton, S D, says: “My 
father cured two spavins, one on each of 
this horses, by using only three bottles of 
Kendall’s Spavin Cure. Two of my neighbors 
used the spavin cure for curb, effecting a 
complete cure, The legs are left in good, 
clean shape, and there is no sign of any 
spavin or curb. One of the horses ts in daily 
use on my farm and no one could tell that 
he ever had a snavin.”’ 
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Columbus the First American Sugar Planter 


FROM THE SPANISH OF DR A. REYNOSO, CUBA. 


were coincidences very favorable 
to the early introduction of sugar-cane 
into the West Indies. The Spaniards had 
long been familiar with its culture, estab- 
lished at a remote period in Valencia, the 
coast of Granada and elsewhere. Sugar 
plantations existed in the Canary islands 
where ships bound for the New World 
touched for supplies. And, more still, Co- 
lumbus was already deeply impressed with 
the profits of sugar culture, having seen it 
flourish greatly in Madeira. So well did he 
remember its products, that from the City 
of Isabella, Jan 30, 1494, he wrote the 
Catholic kings, that if any caravel should 
touch at the Madeira islands, it should be 
ordered to take on for the _ colonists 50 
pipes of molasses—‘‘for it is the finest food 
in the world, and the healthfullest’’—and 
ten boxes of sugar. Finally, persona! con- 
siderations must have had weight with the 
weather-beaten navigator whenever his 
mind dwelt on sugar-planting. During his 
residence in Puerto Santo on the property 
inherited by his wife, and where his son 
Diego was born, his ‘inability to establish 
the cane there must often have caused re- 
proachful laments, especially on the part 
of his mother-in-law. How bitterly they 
must have compared the prosperous state 
of Madeira, producing such lucrative crops 
of sugar, with the miserable condition of 
Puerto Santo! What a contrast between 
the opulént sugar-raisers of the former 
island, loaded with riches and honors, and 
the Perestrello family in their dire 
poverty! How natural, then, it was for 
Columbus to carry the sugar-cane with 
him to Hayti on his second voyage. 

Sailing from Cadiz, September 25, 1493, 
on this memorable cruise, he reached 
Canaria October 2, and Gomera on the 5th, 
where he was detained two days. From 
whichever island they came, it is certain 
the sweet stalks started for their new 
fatherland Monday, October 7, reaching 
the shores of Hispaniola about the last of 
November. There the admiral laid off and 
founded Isabella, the first Christian city of 
the New World, and in a spot there se- 
lected by him he planted the canes, about 
the middle of December. The exact date 
cannot be fixed; the admiral’s diary being 
interrupted from December 11, 1493, to 
March 12, 1494. 

On Saturday, May 29, 1494, on his return 
from the interior of the island, Columbus 
examined his little plantation, and was 
amazed at the wonderful growth the canes 
had made. They had come up, he was 
told, in seven days, and were 18 inches 
high two weeks after planting. The literal 
translation of Angleria (who relates this)— 
“cannarum radiees’’—makes us suspect 
that Columbus did not carry the canes 
themselves, but cane roots. In early days 
this method of propagation was much used 
by the Arabians and, naturally, was 
preserved in Sicily, whence it passed to 
Madeira islands and the Canaries. 

So uncontrollable was the admiral’s im- 
patience to see the product of his planting, 
that in spite of the immature stage of the 
crop, he hastened with the greatest eager- 
ness te try to make sugar from juice 
expressed from some of the green sta'ks. 
But such juice, when concentrated, could 
not produce as a solid sugar not held by 
it in solution in appreciable quantity. Be- 
sides, the experiment was too diminutive, 
and the process defective. 

From this planting the cane began to be 
propagated; many made moiasses; some 
even sugar on a small scale. The idea was 
becoming popular, too, with some, of con- 
structing plants for manufacturing sugar 
on a commercial scale. But if it be re- 
membered that during the first years the 
Spaniards had to conquer the country; 
that they lacked capital; and, more than 
all, that their prime object was to search 
for gold, the delay which occurred in plac- 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


There 


A Romance of the Rail—A bright and 
amusing little story told in a way that will 
interest everyone who believes the course 
of true love can sometimes run smooth; 
handsomely illustrated in colors and beau- 
tifully bound. The booklet will be sent free 
to anyone who will mail 2c in stamps to 
cover the cost of postage. Address T. W. 
Lee, General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna 
tailroad, New York City. 





PIONEER FARMING 


ing the sugar industry 
basis, will be easily understood. 

Ferdinand and Isabella from the first 
encouraged this lucrative branch of agri- 
culture. To this end, in the letters-patent 
granted July 22, 1497, to Columbus for the 
repartimiento of the lands, they command: 
“That there shall be granted and surveyed 
in said island (Hispaniola) the lands in 
which they (those who were or had been 
in the Indies)may sow wheat and other 
grains; plant gardens, cotton, flax, vine- 
yard, fruit trees etc; and make sugar- 
cane plantations, construct sugar mills and 
apparatus for sugar making, and other 
edifices useful and necessary for their liv- 
ing.” Oviedo, on his return from his first 
voyage, reached Seville in December, 1515, 
delivered to the king six loaves of sugar, 
the first that ever the king saw from these 
parts, and the first that went from there 
to Spain. 

The acclimation of the cane in the new 
continent is so memorable a fact, that it 
will be interesting to fix the site where for 
the first time it was planted. On the map 
of Santa Domingo by Schomburgh, Paris, 
1858, the ‘“‘ruins of Isabella” are correctly 
indicated. They are at the mouth of the 
river Isabella, called by the Indians Baha- 
bonico. 


Rape Popular in Wisconsin—This plant 
was first grown at all extensively during 
1890. It has come to be known as a most 
valuable food for stock and is rapidly grow- 
ing in popularity. Many experiments have 
been conducted at the experiment station 
in Madison to ascertain its value as a green 
pasture crop for hogs and sheep and also 
when fed in conjunction with other feeds. 
It has been grown on the college farm, 
both as a pasture and soiling crop, and the 
experiment station authorities are so well 
satisfied with it that they have urged farm- 
ers to secure seed and plant a liberaleacre- 
age. To-day thousands of stockmen in Wis 
are growing rape and are pleased with it. 


Preventing Smut in Oats—The treatment 
of seed oats with formalin was quite gen- 
eral in Wis the present season. W. C. 
Bradley, one of the up-to-date farmers of 
St Croix Co states that he has practiced 
this for two seasons and believes that the 
treatment is of great value. He is convinced 
that if farmers treat their seed thoroughly, 
soaking it at least 10 minutes in the solu- 
tion, there will be little or no smut in the 
resulting crop. In some fields in his neigh- 
borhood treated seed produced a crop which 
showed some smut, but Mr Bradiey be- 
lieves that this was due to the treatment 
not being been 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 
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THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruite and 
vegetables, help or situations wauted. dn fact, anything 
to :ell or buy. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order. and advertise- 
ments must have address on, a9 we cannot forward re 
plies sent to this office. 

a must be received Friday to Gnezantes insertion 

issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
Ar aRMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” will not be ac- 
cepted at the above rate, but will be charged at the 
regular rate of sixty cents per line each insertion. to 
go on another page, 

THE RATE for the “F aeme ts” Exchange” 
only five cents a word ea scrtion. 

Address 


advertising is 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York." 








EGGS AND POULTRY. 


ilhi rerery 32 pages, 25 cents per 
months’ trial 10 cents. Sample free. 64- 
poultry book free to yearly subscribers, 
Book alone, 10 cents. Catalog of ponltry books free, 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N Y¥ 

SPECIAL SALE of 8S € 
treatment and right nrices. H, <A. 
Judge, R 31, Mars, Pa, 


MAMMOTH 
price list and 
Gouverneur, N 


2183 CHICKS hatched. New system ag: 
bators. Particulars free. F. GRUNDY, 


BARRED. ROCKS, Brown 
strains. NELSON BROS, 


F. H. COVFNTRY, Rome, 
cockerels bred for business. 


POULTRY 
year, four 
page practical 


paper, 


Srown Lechorns. 7 Honest 
EMMEL® Poultry 


~~ Send ~ for 
HEWITT, 


3ronze = turke sonable 
Monn THOMPSON & 





2in beats ineu- 
Morrisonville, 





Leghorns, great laying 
London, Pa, 


N Y, has ” White Leghorn 





1” or ng a Rocks cheap. 


iE ANSTINE, 
Stewartstown > nm 


on a_ profitable 





LIVE STOCK. 


SHROPSHIRES, either sex, by 
horn cattle. Chester White pigs, 
Rocks. Fine stock a specialty. 
Falconer, N Y. 
ners; Bronze turkeys, Indian Games, Sanephasa, ete, 
Write to-day. CLARK BROS, Freeport, 


“ENTIRE stock registered Cotswold sheep, 30 hea 
ram lambs and 20 breeding ewes. PLEASANT view 
FARM, Horseheads, _N _Y. 


ENGLISH BERKSHIRE pigs from state fair win- 
POLAND-CHINA pigs, Sa a: and breeding. 
Ready to ship, pairs not akin. sy ACKLEY, Spnng 
Hill, Pa, 

~ CHOIC E registered, and high-grade Angora oe for 
— ~ = to suit customer. BURTON E. MOORE, 
instec 


imported stock. a ¥ 
Bronze turkeys. B 
SIDNEY SPRAGU E. 




















REGISTERED Shropshire 


ewes, all ages. Must reduce 
flock. x. 


CHAS RYDER & SON, Barnerville, N 





8 weeks old, “—— for reg- 


DUROC-JERSEY pigs, 
C. HALL, Goodyears, N 


istry, $ each, L. 


FOR SALE—10 new - milch, = Re springer cows, 
sheep. FRED MILLER, South Argyle, = 


BERKSHIRES— Young igs spring sows 
stock, GIFFORD & tin Fast’ Bethel, Vi. 


ANGORA goats, from 1 to carload lots from i \ 
Write JERSEY IMP CO, Saxe, Va. ” 








"100 store 





registered 








FOR SALE—Registered 
WYCK FARM, Ridgefiel id 

” FREE cireular of ‘Lincoln rams, 
LOGG, Bennettsburg, ¥. 


Angora goats. Address BOS- 


STEPHEN KEL- 





CLSESHIRE swine, 
BROS, Bombay, 


STANDARD Delaines. W. P. 
» RR 2 


- 


oe to registry. ELLIOTT 


“THOMPSON, Jewett, 





yORDER Dutch Belted calves of G. G. GIBBS, Vail, 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED—After Nov 1, position as superintendent 
and manager on gentleman’s farm, Thoroughly familiar 
with stock, Best references as to character and ability. 
Married, No family, C. C. JONES, Lee, Mass, 








DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STCCK. 


209 FERRETS. Some trained. 
free. N. A, KNAPP, Rochester, 


BEAGLE puppies. J. B, HEPLER, Smithton, Pa. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


om list and book 








OLDEST commission house in New York; established 
1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, dressed calves, 
game, fruits, etc. . B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich 
St, New York. 


RU TTERNUTS wanted, fresh gathered, 
price per bushel in barrels, delivered at your railroad sta- 
tion, D. 8. WHITE, 311 W 126th street, New York. 

APPLES, onions, potatoes, beans, hay, straw, poultry 
and produce; careful attention, prompt returns. GIBBS 
& BRO, Philadelphia, Pa. 

WANTED for cash, 50 cars potatoes, "50 cars hay. 
Name ‘price delive ed Cumberland, Md. W. A. SEI- 
BERT, Cumberland, Md. 


20 YEARS” experience; best market 
for fruit and produce. AUSTIN 
Duane St, New York. 
~ POULTRY, 
est prices. T. J. 





in shuck; state 


“results obtained 
& COCHRAN, % 
game, eggs, “Bi potatees sold. High- 
HOOVER, Phitide! Iphia, ‘a. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





FRANCIS BRILL, wholesale seed grower, Hempstead, 
Long Island, N Y, Specialti es Long Island cabbage seed, 
American cauliflower seed, etc, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SEND 10 cents and 
and receive 
instrumental. 
bus, OQ. 

GASOLIN E I E NGINE! Ss 
cords of wood per hour, Prix 
free. PALMER BROS, 


addresses of five music 
copy of our latest public ation, 
COLUMBUS MUSIC PUB Co, 


teachers 
vocal or 
Colum- 


- Three “horse will saw two 
e $100. Other sizes, Catalog 
Co scob, st. 


WANTE D- Young men to rn telegra yhy. 
guaranteed. Catalog free. st P ERINTE} 
graph Sc hool, Lebanon, Pa. 


” Pos tions 
iDEN T, Tele- 


IF you ‘want to reach farmers, “breeders, poulterers or 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
a river westward to the Pacific coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of Orange Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, Ill; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4e per word. If you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the New England Homestead at Springfield. Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
> the western edition of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies. 


Will Use It Again. 


I am well pleased with the results of my 
advertisements of Dutch Belted cattle in 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
American Agriculturist and expect to use 
it again soon.—[G. G. Gibbs, Vail, N J, 


















Told in Short Paragraphs. 


The arbitration commission has got down 
to work, beginning by making an observa- 
tion trip to tke coal fields, examining the 
mines and investigating into the existing 
conditions among the miners, 





Seven sites have already been determined 
upon fer the big reservoirs to be con- 
structed under the irrigation act. These lie 
on the St Mary’s river in Montana, the Gun- 
nison river in Colorado, the Gila and Salt 
rivers in Southern Arizona, the Carson and 
Turkee rivers in Nevada, the Big Horn in 
Montana, the Sweetwater in Wyoming and 
the Grand river in Colorado, 

The new Chinese treaty will admit flour 
free of duty. As this is one of the chief 
imports from the United States to China 
the decision will be a boon to American 
mills. The ruling includes all cereals. 





Pres Roosevelt has issued the customary 
Thanksgiving proclamation, naming Nov.27 
as the day to be observed. 





In his annual report to the secretary of 
the interior Gov Brodie of Arizona makes 
an earnest plea for the admission of his 
territory into the Union. He places the tax- 
able property of the territory at $39,000,000. 





Minister Wu has been recalled from 
Washington, D C, to become the Chinese 
minister of commerce. 





‘A force of British officers and native men, 
making an expedition into Somaliland, en- 
countered Mad Mullah and his followers 
and severe fighting ensued. The British 'ost 
70 men and one Maxim gun, and a complete 
disaster was narrowly averted. The war 
department is hurrying additional troops to 
the scene of the fighting. Among the vol- 
unteers are a number of prominent. Boer 
officers. 





A syndicate of New York men is buying 
up an extensive tract of land near Cam- 
den, Me, to be used for a game preserve. 
A tract of 1000 acres including the pic- 
turesque land of French’s mountain, will 
be enclosed and stocked with deer and 
other big game. 





The coal mines in the anthracite regions 


“have nearly reached their normal output, 





and the price of coal in the big cities is 
rapidly approaching former prices. 

Pres Roosevelt recently received a depu- 
tation of citizens of Alaska who urged up- 
on him the necessity of better laws and 
representation in that domain. There are 
65,000 American citizens there, they pointed 
out, without government or representation 
in congress. 





The British admiralty has plans under 
way for immensely augmenting the fighting 
strength of the English navy. A squadron 
of cruisers is about to be commissioned 
which will be the most powerful fleet that 
ever sailed the seas. 


The Boer mission, which hes been trying 
to raise funds for the redemption of ruined 
farm lands, has failed to secure the desired 
subscriptions, and the project will be aban- 
doned. 





An eruption of the volcano of Santa M2- 
ria has destroyed the entire copper zone of 
Guatemala. Fumes and fire belched forth 
from the burning mountain, covering the 
surrounding country with ashes to a depth 
of six inches. The inhabitants of the near- 
by villages narrowly escaped with their 
lives. 





J. J. Hill, the western railroad magnate, 
is planning to build a street plant in Mon- 
tana that will rival any in the world. 





Now that the validity of the Panama 
title has been established to the satisfac- 
tion of Pres Roosevelt, officials at Wash- 
ington are planning to go ahead with the 
building of the great waterway, whether 
acquiescence of the Colombian government 
is forthcoming or not. State department 
officials will give the s southern — republic a 





QREGON LANDS—Two milion acres of 
free government lands in Oregon. A'so 
fruit, timber, grain and grazing lands. For 
full particulars address G. M. McKinney, 
Genl Immigration Agt, Southern Pacific Ry, 
238 Clark St, Chicago.—[Adv. 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


reasonable time to come to an agreement 
as to the price the United States shall pay 
for the canal rights and failing in this 
actual work will be begun and differences 
adjusted later. 

Ex-Pres Cleveland made his first public 
appearance in politics, since his retirement 
from the presidency, at a democratic rally 
at Morristown, N J, just previous to elec- 
tion. The tariff was the chief theme of his 
address, and he urged that a tariff revision 
was the urgent need of the country today, 
and commended the democrats for making 
it the leading issue of the campaign. 





Cresceus, the great trotting stallion, has 
added to his championship honors by re- 
ducing the two-mile trotting record from 
4.28% to 4.17. The record was made at 
Memphis, Tenn, and the champion went the 
full two miles without a skip. 





Two Christian Scientists at White Plains, 
N Y, together with a New York “healer,” 
have been indicted for manslaughter in 
causing the death of a seven-years-old child 
from diphtheria. It is charged that the 
child’s death was due to medical neglect. 





Word comes from Yorkton, Assinobia, 
that the town has been raided by 1500 starv- 
ing Doukhobors. Immigration officers at 
Ottawa, Can, say that there is no suffering 
among the Doukhobors’ settlerert, but that 
their raid is the result of a religious mania 
that prevails in the tribe. 





Because the faculty suspended 17 of their 
number for participating in a class rush, 
the students of the Mich‘g-n agricultu-al 
coliege went on a’strike and refused to take 
up their work until the students uy¢der ss- 
pension were reinstated. An arbitration 
committee was finally formed to pass up:n 
the grievances of the students and the work 
of the college was resumed. 





The coal strike commission has named 
November 14 as the date when they will 
begin hearing the miners’ case at Scran- 
ton, Pa. Minute testimony will be heard 
and it will probably take many days to 
present the miners’ side. The commission 
will then adjourn to Philadelphia where 
the operators will give their side of the 
case. The commission has decided that if 
any new schedule of hours or wages are 
recommended they shall be operative from 
November 1. 





The Philippine commission have projected 
an electric street railway system for Ma- 
nila, to be 35 miles long and covering the 
principal streets of the city. 





Acting upon representations made by the 
civil service commission Atty Gen Knox 
has instructed United States District Atty 
Holland of Philadelphia to investigate 
charges made against United States Sen- 
ator Quay of Pennsylvania, claiming that 
he has violated the civil service act in al- 
lowing the use of his name on. circulars 
sent out by the Pennsylvania republican 
state committee, asking federal employees 
for campaign contributions. Any person 
who violates this act is liable to a fine not 
exceeding $5000 or imprisonment for a term 
not exceeding three years. 


By a tie vote, 32 to 32, the Danish Land- 
sthing has rejected the treaty with the 
United States, carrying with it the sale of 
the Danish West Indies to this country. 
Popular sentiment throughout Denmark is 
said to be in favor of the sale, but the 
adverse vote is attributed to a desire to 

~barrass the political party in power. 





The naval board of construction recom- 
mencs the immediate building of two fast 
16,000-ton battleships; two 22-knot am 
moured cruisers of 14,000 tons displacement; 
and two 1050-ton gun boats. 





St Louis is in a fair way to redeem her 
reputation by her treatment of the bribery 
cases which attracted no little attention 
some weeks ago. Circuit Attorney Folk 
has proceeded. upon the laudable theory 
that the real culprits in the wickedness of 
the street railway franchises were not the 
bribed members of the city government, 
but the bribers, who too often escape pun- 
ishment. He has just succeeded in giving 
one of these bribers, Robert McClure Sny- 
der, a five years’ term in the state’s peni- 
tentiary. This Snyder is a millionaire, a 
banker, a promoter, a “leading citizen,” 
etc. He adopted the too frequent tactics 
of procuring what he wanted by the use of 
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money, expecting that the tempied, not the 
tempter, would receive the punishment, 
if there were any. He knows better now, 
and his case should be a lesson. Such inci- 
dents as these tend to warrant the sus- 
— that the world is really growing 
petter. 





From what seems to be reliable European 
sources it is reported that France, Germany 
and Great Britain have concluded. an agree. 
ment providing for the military evacuation 
of Shanghai by their respective forces. Sec- 
retary Hay’s open door policy is said to be 
incorporated in the agreement. 





The famous Samoan controversy between 
Germany and this country has been decid- 
ed in favor of Germany, by King Oscar of 
Sweden and Norway, to whom it was re- 
ferred. The dispute grew out of the action 
of Rear Admiral Kantz of the United States 
navy in landing an American force at 
Africa, April 1, 1899 to aid in suppressing 
the rebellion against the government. 





Land Commissioner Herman announces 
that the receipts from the sale of public 
lands have so increased that with the close 
of the last fiscal year the fund for irriga- 
tion purposes amounted to $9,500,000. Mr 
Herman hopes to add $6,000,000 next year 
from the sale of public lands, making 
$1,500,000 with which to begin the actual 
work of irrigation. 





In course of the ceremony which in- 
stalled him as rector of St Andrews uni- 
versity, Scotland, Andrew Carnegie made a 
striking appeal for the creation of a politi- 
eal and industrial union of the European 
countries. In this way alone, Mr Carnegie 
declared can Europe conquer the foreign 
markets and repel American invasion. 





Dates of Coming Meetings. 





GRANGE, 
National grange, Lansing, Mich.....Nov 12-15 
Kansas state grange, Lyndon............ Dee 9 
Michigan state grange, Lansing........ Dec 9-12 
Maine state grange, Portland.......... Dec 16-18 
New York state grange, Syracuse...... Feb 3-5 
HORTICULTURE. 


Southern Illinois horticultural, Anna Nov 25-26 
National apple growers’ congress, St Louis. 


Nov 18-19 
Md state hort society, Baltimore...... Dec 18-19 
Chicago chrysanthemum show and art in- 
DERRIIOD: sscceaceneisinsssnssoneaabiatieulee Nov 11-15 
Fruit growers’ “convention, San Krancisco.. 
-fj 
Virginia horticultural, Lynchburg...... Dee 2-3 
Missouri horticultural, Springfield...... Dec 2-4 
Northern Il horticultural, Sterling....Dec 2-3 
Indiana horticultural, Indianapolis eee Dec 3-4 
Minnesvota horticultural, Minneapolis..Dec 2-3 
Iowa horticultural, Des’ Moines........ Dec 9-12 


Illinois horticultural, Champaign....Dec 17-19 
So’western Ia horticultural, Clarinda.Dec 16-18 
N Y state fruit growers’ assn, Buffalo.Jan 9-10 
S D horticultural, Woonsocket........... Jan 20 
Pa state horticultural, Harrisburg...Jan 20- 21 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY. 


Missouri state dairy, Columbia....... Nov 11-13 
National horse show, New York...... me’ $y : 
Mass creamery assn, Northampton...... 
TIiiinois stock breeders, Bloomington. rs 18-0 
Illinois beekeepers’, Springfield....... Nov 18-20 
International live stock exposition, Be ay 
Whe 6 
New Hampshire dairymen, Littleton........ Dec 29 


American poultry assn, Cleveland, O...Dec 3. 9 
a atone butter and cheese makers’ st 
DN cecdvacwstaesrsdeatacienss aah pusebesebahil 

Minnesota dairy, i, earns Dec 8-0 
N Y state breeders’ assn, Rochester. Dee 17-18 
New York state dairymen’s assn, James- 

SOIR vsccnsadecccausnanesdionadtidastneal Dec 9-12 
Pennsylvania “dairy union, Harrisburg.Dec 9-11 
Pa state breeders’ assn; Harrisburg....Dec 9-11 


Maine state dairy, Waterville........... Dee 3-5 
Oregon state dairymen’s assn,Hillsboro.Dec 16 
Michigan stock breeders, Detroit ..... Dec 16-17 
Vermont dairy, Rutlen4........... iuauieks Jan 6-9 
Poultry show, New York...... bendameeaen Jan 5 13 
Illinois state dairy, Champaign....... ..Jan 6-8 


Vermont state dairy assn, Rutland....Jan 6-8 
Wisconsin cheesemakers, Milwaukee...Jan 7-9 
Nebraska dairy, ~ ome 
Poultry show, Chicago....... eawennsonen Jan 19-24 
Poultry. show, . BOGROR. «.0cccsesscccceses Ja 
Alabama stocikmen’s assn, Talladega.Jan 23-24 
Wisconsin dairy, Fond du Lac......... Feb 11-13 
Fat stock and feeder show, Denver...Feb 23-25 
Nat’l live stock assn, Kansas City, Mo.Jan 13-16 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Missouri farmers’ county mutual fire in- 


surance company, St Joseph......... Nov 18-19 
Pa farmers’ alliance and industrial union, 

OND 5 5655 Cincsacwntaoreanudessseaee Dec 9 
Iowa board of agri. Des Moines ....... Dec 9-10 


American assn advancement of science, 
Oo ee Ue or ee Dec 29-Tan 3 

National league of commission merchants, 
EHO eee Jan 14 

Til roundup institute, Bloomington...Feb 24- 26 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 
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LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
4RD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YBAR AGO. 


Wheat Oats 
1901 | 1902 } 1901 


el 





Corn 





Cash or spot 
° 1901 
“700%4| 53%! .5714) 29%;| 36 
-T7Y%4| -66 64 ‘| 138%4 | 422% 
i — | -& 6634 | ‘38% 43 
| 74 | 42%) .592,) 31%,) 383, 
.71%q| .46 “601, 31 | £29 
Minneapoiis,...| .71%) .72 | .57 56%, 3A ATM 
Liverpool : 83 67%! — 6754 











At Chicago, the wheat market has re- 
ceived considerable attentidn, prices for the 
most part being confined within a narrow 
range. The undertone is one of steadiness, 
yet speculative market has had little 
substantial support. On one side is the 
free movement of our splendid new crop, 
bears making the most of this; on the 
other, the excellent rate at which wheat 
is going into consumption. 

The domestic demand is good and the ex- 
port trade quite encouraging. Recent Pa- 
cific coast advices point to liberal sales for 
shipment to the Orient and to Australia. 
Public stocks in the U S and Canada are 
increasing, as might be expected at this 
time of year. Chicago prices have _ re- 
mained close to 72@73c p bu for Dec de- 
livery, and 734%@74%c for May. 

Corn prices have been inclined to sag, 
particularly the nearby deliveries, cash 
lots losing 1@2c and Dec ic, within the 
period of a week. Good weather in the 
west, favorable to maturing the new crop, 
and increased country offerings were dom- 
inating factors in an otherwise quiet mar- 
ket: Dec sold largely at a range of 50@51%6c 
p bu, May 42@48c. The export trade 
was unimportant, but sales on domestic 
account were liberal. Cash lots changed 
hands on basis of 56@57%c p bu for choice 
old No 2 and No 2 yellow in store, and 57% 
@58tee free on board, 

The weather was favorable for the move- 
ment of new oats, and the market aver- 
aged weak and fractionally lower, Dec 
selling freely at 30@30%ec p bu, May around 
314%4c. Low grades of oats sold by sample at 
25@30c p bu, good to choice No 3 and No 3 
white 29@34c. 

Rye moved slightly better, owing to in- 
creased inquiry, with something doing on 
export account. No 2 cash quotable at 50 
@50%ec p bu, No 3 49@50c. 

Barley prices covered a wide range, there 
being a good demand for high grades at 
fully recent prices, others dull and weak. 
Feed barley 36@40c p bu, fair to choice 
malting grades 48@58c. 

At a slight decline timothy seed was 
somewhat more active. Offerings were 
fairly liberal on both cash and foreign ac- 
count, with sales on basis of $4.10@4.15 p 
100 lbs for prime. Clover seed in moderate 
demand, choice lots around llc p Ib. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





Cattle Sheep 


1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 


p 120 Ibs. F506 56 Bo) 56.80) =0.10| #4. $4.5)| $4.00 
7.00} 6.50! 3.85| 3.25 
. 4.00 
’ . 3.50 
PittsburgG.......ss0- 5.90 7.00) 6.05) 3.70| 3.40 

At Chicago, the cattle market proved un- 
satisfactory to salesmen, prices last week 
declining 25@40c on nearly all beeves suit- 
able for the best class of trade. Receipts 
latterly have been running somewhat ahead 
of last year, but the movement of western 
range cattle is beginning to decrease some- 
what, and this may make its impression 
on the market for native steers. 

In the cheaper grades well finished dry 
cows and bulls were in demand, and prices 
showed slight recovery. This is also true 
in a measure of canning stock. Offerings 
of cattle suitable for feeders less than re- 
cently, and market a little firmer. Quota- 
tions are revised as follows: 


Fancy beef steers, $7 GS 10 Western range cows, es me: 
toextra. 700@775 Cunners 

Poor to fai: 475 «ab! H) Feeders. selected, 

Good native heifers. 45005 5) Stoekers. 450 to 850 Ibs. 2! 

Fairto choice cows, 3 50@5 00 Calves. 300 lbs up, 

Poor to fancy bulls. 2475 Calves veal. 

Western range steers, 455@625 Milch cows. each 


Swine worked under 7c last week, supply 
fairly liberal, packers bearish, and not un- 


Hogs 





¢ ‘hicago, | 


til a price around $6.60@6.75 had, been reach- 
til a price around $6.60@6.80 had been reach- 
ed was there much reaction, good butcher 
weights and choice heavy shipping thence 
selling at 6.80@6.85. Supplies at western 
packing points are not excessive compareu 
with recent years, however, and a good 
movement is noted in pork product on both 
domestic and foreign account. 

The supply of sheep is liberal, including 
large numbers of fat western ewes and 
wethers, and salesmen experience difficulty 
in maintaining pric es. Common to choice 
mixed lots $3.2 5@3 3.75, fat western wethers 
and yearlings 3.85@4.10, feeders active 
around 3@3.25. Lambs in good demand, but 
prices cover a wide range, 3.50@4.50 for 
poor to common, and 4.75@5.65 for good to 
choice. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, prices without 
change, although common farm 
have shown some dullness at a 
$5 to 10 p head, as low as 60@75, best grades 
100@140. Heavy draft horses in consider- 
able favor at 175@250, expressers 135@200. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


important 
animals 
decline of 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers, an. advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Apples. 


At New York, demand good and market 
firm on choice stock, medium fruit only 
fair. Ben Davis $1.50@2.75 p bbl, Baldwin 
1@2.25, Northern Spy 1.50@2.25, Gravenstein 
1.50@3, Pippins 1@2, King 1.50@3, Hubbard- 
son 1.50@2.25, Spitzenberg 1.50@3, Pound 
Sweet 1@2, Maiden Blush 1.50@2.50, Common 
grades 75c@1, crab apples 3@4. 

At Boston, common and mixed stock con- 
tinues in liberal supply and prices low. 
Choice table varieties meet a ready demand 
and market firm. Baldwins and Greenings 
must be choice to exceed $1.75 p bbl. Grav- 
enstein 2.50@3 p bbl, King 2.25@2.75, Snow 
and Wealthy 2@3, Spy 1.50@2.25, Baldwin 
1.50@2, Pound Sweet 1.50@2, Geneting and 
Colvert 1.25@1.50, Pippins and Porters 1@ 
1.50, common grecn 75c@1.25. 

Beans. 


At New York, prices on domestic Mar- 
row in buyers’ favor. Choice Marrow $2.75 
@2.85 p bu, medium ’01 2.30@2.40, pea 2.30@ 
2.40, red kidney 3.25, white kidney 2.20@2.70, 
black turtle soup 2.20@2.25, yellow eye 
@2.85. 


eo ot 
2.75 


Dried Fruits. 

At New York, evaporated apples quiet, 
sun dried fruit in small supply. Fancy 
"02 evaporated apples 7@8c p lb, choice 64%@ 
6%c, common 5@6c, sun dried quarters’ 44%@ 
5c, chops $2.65@2.75 p 100 Ibs, cores 1.50@ 
1.62, raspberries 22@22%c p Ib, huckleberries 
17@18c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, tone of market slightly 
firmer. Nearby fancy at mark 25@26c p doz, 
do fair 22@24c, selected western 241%4@25c, 
best southern 20%@2ic, fresh gathered dir- 
ties 16@19c, checks 15@17c, refrigr 174%.@2l1c, 
western fresh, loss off 24@25c. 

At 3oston, only moderate supply of 
choice fresh eggs and storage stock has 
been drawn upon. Nearby fancy 30@32c p 
doz, choice eastern 25@26c, Vt and N H 25 
@26c, selected western 22@23c, western dir- 
ties 15@lic, refrigerators 18%@20%c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings fairly liberal, and 
prices well sustained on best grades. Prime 
timothy $1 p 100 lbs, No 1 90@95c, No 2 80@ 
87lec, clover mixed 65@75c, clover 50@65c, 
salt 45@50c, rye straw 50@77i4c. 

At Boston, the large supply of poor qual- 
ity hay meets an indifferent demand, better 
grades continue firm, No 1 timothy $17@ 
17.50 p ton, No 2 14@16, No 3 12@14, clover 
mixed 12@13, clover 10@12.50, rye straw 10@ 
14, oat 8.50@9. 

Poultry. 

At New York, strictly choice stock in 
only moderate supply and steady, but mar- 
ket has been burdened down with ordinary 
to poor stuff. Live spring chickens 12c p 
lb, fowls 13c, roosters 9c, turkeys 10c, ducks 
60@80c p pair, geese $1.25@1.50, pigeons 25c, 
iced turkeys 12@14c p lb, Phila chickens 14 
@20c, western 11%@12c, fowls 11@11%4c, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


spring ducks 9@138c, do geese 15@1é6c, 
1.75@2.75 p doz. 

At Boston, supply of both live and dressed 
poultry liberal and prices generally in buy- 
ers’ favor. Live fowls 9@10c p lb, roosters 
7@8q spring chickens 9@10c. Choice young 
turkeys 16@18c p lb d w, common to good 
12@15c, fowls 12@i4c, chickens 15@18c, broil- 
ers 16@l7c, ducks 14@lé6c, pigeons $1@1.50 
p doz, squabs 2@2.50. Iced turkeys 10@14c 
p lb, fowls 12%@13c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, pears in moderate supply, 
fancy stock sells well. Bartlett $3@4 p bbl, 
Duchess 1.50@2.25, Keiffer 1@1.50, quinces 
3@6. Del grapes 1.75@2.25 10 bskt case, Ni- 
agara 1.30@1.75, Catawba 1.25@1.50. Fancy 
Cape Cod cranberries 7@8 p bbl, Jersey 
6.25@6.75. 


squabs 


Ground Feeds. 

At New York, city bran $17@17.50 p ton, 
standard middlings 18@18.25, choice mid- 
dlings 20@24, spring bran 17@17.50, winter 
bran 18@21, linseed oil cake 27.50, cotton- 
seed meal 26@27, brewers’ grains 15.25, 
screenings 30@80c p bu. 

Onions. 
condition of market with- 
and Jersey red 


At New York, 
out special change. L I 
$1.50@1.75 p bbl, do yellow 2@2.25, Orange 
Co 1.75@2.50, Ct white 2@4.50, yellow 2@2.50, 
red 1.50@1.75, white pickling 3@6. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, supply liberal, yet market 
ye L I, in bulk, $2@2.12 p bbl, Jersey 

1.75@2, Pa and Mich 1.75@2 p 180 lbs, Va 
second crop 1.75@2 p bbi, Me 1.75@2 p, sack, 
Jrsey sweets 1.75@2.75 p bbl. 

At Boston, offerings fairly 
market has continued firm. Aroostook He- 
bron 68@70c p bu, do Green Mts 70@73c, 
N Y round white 65c, do western 60c, Jer- . 
sey sweet $2@2.50, Va 1.50@1.75. 

Vegetables. 


At New York, cabbage plentiful and 
weak, $1.50@2 p 100, fair to fancy cauli- 
flower 1@2.25 p bbl, Jersey eggplants 1@2, 
peppers 75c@1.25, parsnips 1.25@1.50, pump- 
kins 60@75c, Marrow squash 75c, Hubbard 
1, turnips 60@80c, celery 25@40c p doz. 

Wool. 

The wool market continues 
healthy. Buying is still mostly for im- 
mediate consumption, and the demand for 
the leading grades active. The market has 
been strengthened by advices from South 
America and Melbourne, Australia, where 
prices opened 15 to 20% higher than last 
year. New fall wools have sold as high as 
15c p Ib in Tex; Cal wools not especially 
active, prices in Ore firm. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS, 

NEW YORK—At Albany, live fowls 12@ 
13c p lb, chickens 11@12c, turkeys 12%4@l4c, 
dutks 11@12c, geese 10@1lic, eggs 80c p doz. 
Potatoes higher, Burbanks $2@2.50 p bbl, 
sweets 3@3.25, white onions 3.50@4.50, red 
2.50@2.75, turnips 75c@1, cabbages 2@2.50 p 
100, pea beans 2.50@2.60 p bu. Apples 75c@ 
1.25 p bbl, Concord grapes 2%@3%c p Ib, 
Catawbas 3@4c. Corn 70@7lc p bu, oats 34 
@36c, rye 60@6ic, bran 17.50 p ton, mid- 
dlings 19@22, cottonseed meal 26.50, corn 
meal 26@26.50, hay 10@15, baled oat straw 
8.50@9.50, rye 12@13. Milch — 30@40 ea, 
veal calves 7@8 p 100 lbs, hogs 7@7.50. 

At Buffalo, No 2 red wheat qe p bu, corn 
65 to 6634c, oats 34%4.@36c, rye 534%4@54%c, 
bran $16@18 p ton, mixed feed 17@18, spring 
mids 20@21, corn meal 25. Choice to fancy 
steers 6.50@7.25 p 100 Ibs, feeders 3.25@4.50, 
choice to fancy milch cows 45 to 60 ea, good 
to choice veal calves 6.50@8.50 p 100 Ibs, 
sheep 3 to 4, fair to choice lambs 4.75@5.35, 
hogs 6.75@7.05. Turkeys 10@13c p Ib l w, 
chickens 10%@12%c, fowls 10%@lic, eggs 
24c p doz. Potatoes 45@60c p bu, Jersey 
sweets 2.50@2.75 p bbl, onions 60@70c p bu, 
cauliflower 50@80c p doz, cabbage 1@2 p 100, 
beets 25@40c p bu. Apples, King 1.75@2.25 
p bbl, Greening 1.50@2, Snow 2.50@3, Dela- 
Ware grapes 15@1l6c p 4-Ib bskt, Concords 6 
@7c, Niagaras 8@9c. 

At Rochester, spring chickens 14@i5c p 
Ib d w, live chickens 12c, spring ducks 15@ 
léc, turkeys 12c. Apples 30@50c p bu, 
quinces 60@75ic, grapes 2@2%c p lb. White 
kidney beans $2 p bu, red 1.60@1.75, beets 30 
@35c, carrots 25c, potatoes 65@70c, Jersey 
sweets 3.25 p bbl, celery 35@40c p doz 
bunches, cauliflower 50¢ p doz. Steers 7@10c 


large yet the 


strong and 











-p Ib 4 w, calves 9%@10%4c, cows 7%@8téc. 
Hay 10@16 p ton, straw 9@11, oats 37@40c p 
bu. 


OHIO—At Cincinnati, young chickens 9 
@lic p lb 1 w, hens 9c, roosters $c, turkeys 
8%c, ducks 9c, eggs 19@21c p doz. Potatoes 
47@50c p bu, Jersey sweets $2.85@3 p bbl, 
Onions 60@65c p bu, domestic cabbage 6@ 
7 p ton, Danish 8 Apples, Winesap 2@2.25 
p bbl, Greening 1.75@1:85, Ben Davis 1.50@ 
1.75, Coneord grapes 164%@lic p 8 Ib bskt, 
Niagara 20@22c, Cape Cod cranberries 7@ 
7.50 p bbl; Kieffer pears 2@2.50,, quinces 
3.50@4. Live hogs 6.40@6.90 p 100 Ibs. No 2 
red wheat 75%c p bu, corn 60@62e, oats £2 
@34%c, rye 52@53c. Timothy hay 10.50 
@14.25 p ton, clover 8@8.50, clover mixed 
9@11.50, rye straw 5.50@6. Bran 14.50@15, 
middlings 18@18.50, mixed feed 14.50@15. 

At Columbus, live steers $6.50@7.50 p 100 
Ibs, milch cows 30@45 ea, veal calves 7@7.50 
p 100 Ibs, hogs 6.75@7.25, sheep 3@5. Eggs 
21ic p doz, poultry market active, live fowls 
8c p lb, chickens 8c, turkeys 10c, ducks 9c, 
geese 9c. Potatoes 50@52c p bu, Va sweets 
1.40@1.65 p bbl, white onions 80c p bu, red 
65@70c, pea beans 2.35@2.40. Apples, Green- 
ing 1.25@1.85 p bbl, Coneord grapes léc p 
8 Ib bskt, Catawba 14c. Wheat 72@75c p bu, 
corn 35@40c, rye 50c, bran 16 p ton, shorts 


17, middlings 20, screenings 16, timothy hay’ 


13@14, clover 12@13, rye straw 5.50, oat 50. 


At Cleveland, potato market strong, 
choice stock 55@60c p bu, Jersey sweets 
$2.50@3 p bbl, rutabagas 35@40c p bu, 
onions 75@80c, cabbages 3@3.50 p 100, celery 
25@35c p buneh, marrow beans 3@3.10 p bu, 
navy 2.75@3. Choice to fancy apples 2@2.25 
p “bbl, other grades 1.25@1.75, cranberries 
7@7.50, quinces 1@1.10 p bu, Kieffer pears 
40@50c. Fresh eggs 2214%4.@23c p doz, chick- 
ens 10@10%c p lb 1 w, do spring 10%@11%c, 
ducks 11@12%c, turkeys 11%@l12c, geese 10 
@lic, squabs 1.50@1.75 p doz. No 2 red 
wheat 74%c p bu, corn 64c, Oats 3314@35c, 
middlings 18@21 p ton, bran 16@17, timothy 
hay 13@14.50, clover and timothy mixed 11 
@13, prairie 10, baled rye straw 7.50. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
potatoes 53@60c p bu, cabbage $3.50@4.50 p 
ton.. Baldwin apples 1.50@2 p bbl, King 2.50 
@3, Pippin 2.25@2.50, quinces 3.50@4, Bartlett 
pears 2.50@3, cranberries 7.50@8, Concord 
grapes 10@1llic p 5-Ib bskt, Niagara 12@15c. 
Fowls 101%@12c p Ib 1 w, roosters 8@9c, 
spring chickens 8@9c, ducks 11@12c, turkeys 
10@12c, geese 10@1lc, nearby eggs 25c p doz, 
western 24c. No 2 Pa red wheat 75%@76c p 
bu, new yellow corn 46@48c, oats 354%4@36c, 
bran 17.50@18 p ton, baled timothy hay 13@ 
18, mixed clover 13.50@15.50, straight rye 
straw 16.50@17, tangled 12.50@13, oat 10@ 
10.50, wheat 11.50@12. 

At Pittsburg, live hens 9@10c p 1b, broil- 
ers 10@12c, roosters 6@7c, spring ducks 12@ 
3c, turkeys 10@12c, geese 8@9c, eggs at 
mark 21@22c p doz, candled 23c, selects 23% 
@24c. Fancy apples $2.50@3 p bbl, choice 2@ 
2.50, quinces 4.50@5, Kieffer pears 2@2.50, 
Concord grapes 1@1.25 p 1-bu bskt, Niagara 
22@23c p 9-lb bskt. Choice potatoes in 
small: supply and market strong, 55@60c p 
bu, Va sweets 1.75@2 p bbl, onions, prime 
yellow 1.90@2, Hubbard squash 150@1.75, 
cauliflower 2.50@3, cabbage 2 25@2.75 p 100, 
4@6 p ton, green peppers 1.25@1.50 p bbl, 
beets 1.75@2, parsnips 2@2.25, carrots 1.50@ 
1.75, rutabagas 90c@1.10. Rye 57%@58e p 
bu, No 2 red wheat 69@70c, No 2 old corn 
70c, new yellow 55c, oats 3714c, bran 18 p ton, 
middlings 19, timothy hay 14@15.50, mixed 
12.50@14, prairie 10@10.50, rye straw 9@9.50, 
wheat 8@8.50. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

No marked change in values, the receipts 
though not especially heavy mostly of fresh 
stock. The trade has been only fairly ac- 
tive. Dealers disposed to draw on their 
storage stock, and enough of this was 
moved to displace some fresh butter. 


At New York, trade only fairly active 
on higher grades. Extra emy 25c p Ib, 
firsts 23@24t4c, fancy state dairy 23%@24c, 
firsts 22@23c, western imt cmy 19@20c. 


Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
for fancy western cmy firm, extra cmy 25%c 
p Ib, firsts 24@25c, ladles 18@19c, nearby cmy 
prints 28c, western 26c.—At Pittsburg, Elgin 
prints 27@28c, tubs 26@27c, Ohio and Pa emy 
244%4@25c, dairy 19@2I1c. : 

Maryland—At. Baltimore, under good de- 
mand, continued firmness. -Cmy separator 
26@27c p Ib, firsts 24@25e, gathered emy 24 











rHE LATEST MARKETS 


@25c, firsts 22@28c, cmy prints 27@28c, west- 
ern ladle 19@20c. 

At Boston, market not especially active 
and receipts have shown a slight falling 
off. Vt and N H cmy 24@24'%c p Ib, eastern 
23c, N Y 24@24%c, western 24@24l4c. Vt 
extra dairy 22c, N Y 2le, firsts 19@20c, 
ladles 17%@18c. 

The Cheese Market. 

The condition of the cheese market at 
leading trade centers remains unchanged. 
Supply of small sizes ample, but the de- 
mand is almost wholly for immediate con- 
sumption. Dealers are inclined to. hold at 
present priees.- Competition among eoun- 
try dealers continues to keep prices there 
high. 

At New York, trade mostly for immedi- 
ate consumptive demand, small sizes in fair 
supply. Fancy, small sizes 12%@12%c p lb, 
do large 12%c, good to prime 11%@11%c, 
light skims 10@1lic. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, offerings 
of N Y full creams light, yet market quiet, 
choice full cream 12144@12%c p Ib, fair to 
good 11%@12%c, part skims 9@10%c, domes- 
tic Swiss 12@14c.—At Pittsburg, N Y¥ full 
cream 13@13%c, Ohio 13e, pienic 13@13%c, 
brick 14@14%4c, Swiss 14@16%4c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore. prices firm, de- 
mand active. Choice N Y¥ 12%@13c p Ib, 
flats 12% @13c, picnie 13@13%4e. 

At Boston, a fair supply, with fine north- 
ern twins in moderate demand at 12%e p Ib. 
Extra N Y twins 1214¢, extra-Vt twins 12% 
@12\%c, firsts 11@12c, sage 12%%4@13c, Ohio 
nats 10144@1lic. 
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Preparing for Thanksgiving Trade. 





Farmers throughout the west are antici- 
pating a good demand for well fattened 
turkeys for the Thanksgiving trade. The 
inquiry at leading distriyuting centers for 
choice, plump, full grown young gobblers 
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is good, but fancy stock is reported scarce. 
Ordinary thin birds plentiful and dull. 
The outlook for prices on desirable turkeys 
is bright. Young turkeys have not shown 
up favorably at Chicago and other mar- 
kets, being thin and in poor marketab‘e 
condition. 

A well-informed eastern wholesaler in 
talking over the situation, said he antici- 
pated unusually high prices this fall for 
desirable lots. He said New York and 
Michigan, two of the most important pro- 
ducing states for eastern markets, report 
only about half a crop, and northern New 
England has less stock to market than 
usual. High quotations, however, always 
serve to bring out greater offerings than 
had been thought possible, and this has its 
bearing on values. The wet, cold weather 
last spring was not favorable for young 
birds, and cut into the supply for autumn 
markets. : 

At Chicago, tive turkeys came in frecly 
early last week, and a decline of about 1 
cent per pound was reported on young 
stock, old ruling generally steady. Quality 
of receipts irregular, a large proportion 
grading medium to poor. At Boston, cho'ce 
fresh killed turkeys are quotably 20 cents 
per pound, at New York, 14 to 14% cents 
is the top notch for iced stock, but with a 
hardening tendency. The farmer who has 
a flock of well grown young turkeys to 
market during the next few weeks has 
some good property in his hands. He will 
make the most of his opportunity if he 
throws out feed to them liberally and puts 
them in prime condition. If shipped alive 
to distant points, see that the birds have 
good eare in transit, that the coops are 
neat and clean, and otherwise in merchant- 
able condition. 





No Show in Philadelphia—Owing to ex- 
tensive alterations at the West Philadel- 
phia stock yards, the live stock show, ear- 
lier planned for this fall, has been post- 
poned until ’03. 
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CHAMPION BUTTERMAKERS. 


EVERY ONE A DE LAVAL USER. 





The Tenth Annual Convention of the National Buttermak- 
ers’ Association was held at Milwaukee, October 20-24. There 
were 757 entries in the great Butter Contest, representing the 
best buttermakers in practically every state. 


The Championship Trophy 


for the Six Months’ Contest 


concluded at the Convention went to John Sollie, New Sweden, 


9814. 


to so contest went to: 





sD. J. J. Becut, Roslyn, 
Til. H. R. Dums, Pranks, ..... ™ 
Kas. W. C. Wotcort, Tonganoxie, .. “‘ 
Every one of these Prizé Winning and all other High Scor- 
ing Exhibits was made with a De LAvVAE Cream Separator, as 


Minn., with an average score of 98.12. 
The Gold Medal for Highest Convention Score went to E. 
L. Duxbury, Green Bay, Wis., with a score of 98%. ° 
The Silver Medal for the Second Highest Convention Score 
went to M. Sondergaard, Hutchinson, Minn., with a score of 


The five Silver Cups for Highest Scores in states qualified 


Iowa. P. H. KIEFFER, Strawberry Point, Score 
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has been the case in every previous National Convention. 

A De Laval catalogue explains how a DE LAVAL Separator 
helps to produce the highest quality of butter and why it is 
difficult to make such butter in any other way. It may be had 


for the asking. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


Rancotrw & CANAL STREETS, 
CHICAGO. 
4213 Fuse@er Srme€er, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
217-221 Drumm &r., 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





S27 Commissioners GTREST, 
MONTREAL. 
75 & 77 Yor« STREET, 
TORONTO. 
248 MCDERMOT AVENUE, 
WINNIPEG. 
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New way to smoke meat in a few hours with 
KRAUSER’S LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE, 
Made from hick wood. Delicious flavor. 
Cleaner, heer osmoke house needed. Send 
for circular. E, KRAUSER & BRO., Milten, Pa. 






APPLES 


Exported to leading apple puctionsess is Ae. 
Reta ae For in- 


rns cabled. Consignments solieited. 


formation address C. R. LAWRENCE, 92 State 


Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Old Toll Gate. 


T. W. B. 


To and fro, to and fro, 

The old gate swings across the way. 
Rich or poor, high or low, 

It holds all folk, and bids them stay 


Till toll is paid by each and all, 
In winter, spring, summer or fall. 


To and fro, to and fro, 

On rusty hinges doth it squeak— 
Back and forth as doth flow 

The tide of traffic. And each creak 
Is challenge for the old highway, 

That he who passes there must pay. 


A Word in Season. 


Marcia M. Selman. 


“Why,-you‘'ve got it done, Em’ly!” said 
Mrs Hackett, holding her  well-floured 
hands carefully away from the pretty 
brown waist that Emily Page lifted and 
shook into shape. The little dressmaker 
thrust her slender fingers into the arm- 
holes of the garment, and held it up for 
its owner’s inspection. ‘“‘Look at it, Mrs 
Whitlow! Ain’t it a beauty?” 

Mrs Whitlow lived about an eighth of a 
mile from the Hackett farmhouse. Know- 
ing that her neighbr was “having a dress- 
maker” for a day or two, she had run down 
for a half-hour's call, with the double pur- 
pose of hearing the news from the village, 
and of getting a few hints about the new 
fall fashions. She had been admiring Miss 
Page’s work silently from the other side of 
the room. Now she drew nearer. 

“Em’ly Page,’ she exclaimed, solemnly, 
after her eyes had wandered over the taste- 
ful puffed silk front, the fashionably high 
collar, and the exquisitely-shaped sleeves, 
“you've got style! Mrs Hackett, that dress 
is a work of art. That’s just what it is.” 

Miss Page laughed a little deprecatingly. 
“Oh, Mrs Whitlow!” she said. 

“Tt is!’ that lady protested. “TI mean 
what I say. Mrs Hackett,” turning to her 
friend, “that dress would pass muster in a 
New York drawing room.” 

Miss Page turned with a quiet twinkle 
in her eyes to the owner of the ‘‘work of 
art.” “You want to try it on once more 
before I go, don’t you?” she asked 
soft voice. 

“Oh, I s’pose so!’ Mrs Hackett replied. 
‘Ags soon’s I can clean myself up a little.’’ 
She was immaculate, except for the traces 
of flour that clung to her biscuit-molding 
hands. “But you don’t want to be in a 
hurry to go, Emily, just because you’ve 
been smart enough to get your work done 
sooner’n you expected. Stay to tea, do, 
’n the boys ‘ll take you home after the 
chores is done.”’ 

“No,” was the answer, as Miss Page 
walked about Mrs Hackett’s plump form, 
giving a gentle twitch here and there to 
insure the perfect adjustment of every part 
of her work, ‘‘no, thank you, Mrs Hackett. 
I’ve been thinking, since I. have -finished 
here a little earlier than I had thought I 
could, that I will go on to Mrs Newell's 
when the stage passes. If I get there by 


in her 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


will give me a little while before tea 
and per- 


6, it 
to talk her dress over with her. 


haps I’ll be able to get some of the cut- 


ting-out done before bed-time. 

“Now, I’m real disappointed,’ answered 
Mrs Hackett. “I counted on hevin’ you stay. 
But, if you’re sure you can’t Em’ly—no, it 
don’t want alterin’ anywhere,” interrupting 
herself as she turned about before the sit- 
ting room mirror. “It’s just perfect!’’ Then, 
resuming, “I was goin’ to say, Brother 
Eben’s goin’ to stop here this very after- 
noon on his way to Newell’s. He’s goin’ to 
take some potatoes up there. Newell’s po- 
tatoes turned out dreadful poor this year. 
Eben’'ll be real glad to take you along— 
that is, if you don’t mind ridin’ on the 
potato wagon. It’s clean, you know.”’ 

Of course not, said Miss Page, who had 
turned away while Mrs Hackett was speak- 
ing, and was now bending over the table, 
packing up her sewing utensils. ‘‘But—I 
don’t know—after all—I think that I won’t 
go to Mrs Newell’s to-day. There is no 
need for me to hurry, and if I wait till 
morning, they will call for me. So I'll just 
zo home this afternoon, and see mother, 
and get my mail, and rest a little, and 
to-morrow I shall be the fresher for my 
work.” 

“Why, yes, Emily,” said Mrs. Hackett, 
a little bewildered, “if you say so. Only 
you seemed in such a hurry to get there. 
And Eben’d as lief take you as not,—and 
the wagon’s clean enough!” 

“Yes, surely,’ the dressmaker respond- 
ed, quickly, with reassuring heartiness of 
tone. “I’d quite as lief ride in a potato 
wagon as any, and, of course, Mr Fuller 
would take me. But on the whole, I think 
that I'd better wait till to-morrow.” 

“Well, then, stay to tea, ’n’ the 
take you home.” 

“Oh, I can walk to the village well 
enough, and, really, it will be good exer- 
cise for me. I’ve been sewing quite steadily 
lately. No, thank you, Mrs Hackett, it’s 
very kind of you to ask me, but some other 
time.” 

“Seems to me she went off in a terrible 
hurry,” said good Mrs. Hackett, returning 
breathless from the yard whither she had 
followed Miss Page for a last word, for 
Mrs Hackett always found it difficult to 
get to the end of the subject in time to 
suit her callers’ convenience. But wasn’t 
she smart to finish that dress up so soon? 
My! ‘’Twould ’ave took Jane Simmons a 
full day longer, an’ then ’twouldn’t ’ave 
looked half as well’s it does now. 

“Jane Simmons,’’ responded Mrs. Whit- 
low, oracularly, “is very well fot good solid 
work. Her seams won't split, nor yet her 
buttonholes fray. An’ she’s a good fit. But 
there ain’t any more style about her’n there 
is about your old mare. She’s reliable an’ 
a steady puller, and she’ll give you the 
worth of your money, but it won’t be in 
looks, nor yet in go!” 

‘“There!”’ suddenly exclaimed Mrs 
Hackett, and I fear that the force of Mrs 
Whitlow’s not over-elegant comparison had 
not engaged her hearer’s full attention, 
from the suggestion of the remark that the 
latter now ejaculated, “I meant to ’ave 
give Emily a basket of them purple plums! 
Whatever did possess her to go off so 
sudden ” 

“Don’t know,” 


boys’ ll 


was Mrs Whitlow’s an- 
swer, as she looked out of the window 
instead of into her hostess’ face, ‘‘unless 
’twas because you invited her to ride out 
with Eben!”’ 

‘“‘Nonsense!”” said Mrs Hackett. 

» “Maybe,” coolly replied Mrs Whitlow, 
“but she wasn’t in any hurry to get home 
till after you mentioned her ridin’ to 
Newell’s with him, I took notice.”’ 

“Why!” in innocent wonder, ‘““What’s she 
got against Eben, I’d like to know?” 

Mrs Whitlow turned a very expressive 
glance upon her friend’s face before she 
answered bluntly, ‘“‘nothin’. She ain’t got 
nothin’ against him any more than a 
woman would naturally have against a 
man that acted as if he liked. her and 
hadn’t courage enough to tell her so.” 

“Mary Ellen Whitlow!” 

“That’s my name, an’ I mean what I 
say!” 

“Why—when—” 

“Two year ago, when she worked for 
your mother; before she went into dress- 
making. It was ‘Emily’ here, and ‘Miss 
Page’ there. Eben couldn’t be with her 
enough, nor yet see anybody else, when 
Emily was .’round. All: the neighbors no- 
ticed it, Morella, and they’re as surprised 


’ as I be that nothin’s come of it.’’ 


“Well,” said Mrs ‘Hackett, “now. ‘ain’t 


that strange! I always thought Emily 
acted real offish with Eben.” 

“And ain’t that Em’ly Page’s 
want to know?” 

“P’raps so! I s’pose 
once suspicioned—’”’ 

“No, you don’t suspicion nothin’. But I 
hope to goodness he’ll wake up before he’s 
gray-headed and before Em’ly works her- 
self into the grave. for other folks. 
Speakin’ of angels, there’s Eben comin’ up 
the hill, now. An’ it’s time I was goin’. 
Yes, yes,’”’ in response to Mrs Hackett’s in- 
vitation to come again, ‘‘an’ you come up 
there!”’ 

She vanished out of the kitchen door just 
as Eben Fuller drove into the yard and 
hitched his horses. He had brought stock- 
ings of his mother’s knitting for Mrs Hack- 
ett’s husband and boys and now delivered 
himself of a commission which he had been 
charged not to forget, namely, the pro- 
curing of a bundle of savory herbs, for the 
raising of which the Hackett farm was 
famed far and wide in that section. 

Mr Fuller was the very picture of a pros- 
perous young New England farmer, well- 
knit, good looking, with a face bronzed by 
sun and wind, and a voice that carried 
honesty and good nature in its every ac- 
cent. One needed not many interviews 
with him, besides, to be convinced that 
there was something finer and deeper in 
his makeup than in that of his more pro- 
saic sister. 

“I’m in somewhat of a hurry to get to 
Newell’s” he said, after having exchanged 
the usual family convéntionalities regard- 
ing the health and general well-being of 
the members of both households, “so if 
you'll put up the herbs while I’m gone, I’ll 
save time by stopping for them on my way 
back.”’ 

‘“‘What makes everybody in such an 
ful rush to-day, I wonder?” queried 
Hackett. “I thought I was goin’ to give 
you a passenger up to Newell’s, but she 
was in a hurry, too, and had to tear away 
home. Couldn’t even stay to tea,” 

“A passenger?” ecnoed Eben, with an eye 
out of the window upon his bays. Truth 
to tell, he was hardly taking in the import 
of his garrulous sister’s words. 

“Yes, a passenger,” with peculiar em- 
phasis. ‘“‘Em’ly Page’s been here sewin’, 
and she’s engaged to Newell’s to-morrow. 
She was all ready to go up this afternoon, 
till I mentioned her goin’ with you, an’ 
then, nothin’ could get her there. Home 
she must go, and home she went.” 

Certainly her auditor showed no lack of 
interest now, though his carelessness of 
tone belied the hightened’ color of his 
cheeks. ‘‘Well,” he said, “she changed her 
mind, Isuppose. That’s what women some- 
times do, I believe.” 

“Yes,” coolly, ‘‘an’ sometimes they have 
reasons. Em’ly ain’t a girl that cares to 
be gossipped about, Eben.”’ 

“Gossipped about?” He was rousing now. 
“Isn’t it possible for a young woman to 
ride over these hills with—with a friend, 
without ‘being ‘gossipped about’ ?” 

For diplomacy, Mrs Hackett’s answer 
would have done credit to Mary Ellen 
Whitlow herself. ‘‘Not when that friend’s 
you an’ that woman’s Em’ly Page, Eben! 
Your neighbors has got eyes—an’ memo- 
ries.” But sarcasm was not Mrs Hackett’s 
forte, and she ‘was too genuinely good- 
hearted and too fond of her brother to be 
willing to prolong his discomfort for a sin- 
gle moment, so with a somewhat clumsy, 
but thoroughly well-intended attempt to 
make him “feel better,’’ she said, ‘‘Em’ly 
Page’s a born dressmaker, anyhow,” and 
brought forward the new dress for is 
admiration, thereby indirectly relieving him 
by substituting one form of embarassment 
for another. 

“Mary Ellen Whitlow,” said his sister, 
“couldn’t say enough about it, and 
you know she don’t usually praise a thing 
unless it’s worth praisin’.”’ 

‘‘Mrs Whitlow?” said Eben. 
worn the dress out, already?’’ 

“Why, no, she replied, ‘“‘but she was here 
this afternoon when Em’ly was a finishin’ 
it. She said a city dressmaker wouldn’t 
"ave done no better for me.” 

Mr Fuller’s mind rapidly put two and 
two together. He knew Mrs Whitlow, and 
learning that she had been present in his 
sister’s house that afternoon, he could the 
better understand some of that sister’s 
remarks; but he gave no expression to his 
thoughts, for just at that moment the rest- 
lessness of his horses claimed his attention, 
and gave him the excuse that he craved, 
for a speedy departure. 

As he drove his team uphill, 
was in a state of active confusion. 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 


that his meditations were colored by cha- 
grin would not be to overstate the case. 
What right, he indignantly questioned, 
had people to be watching and criticising 
their neighbors’ acts, and presuming to lay 
out a course of procedure for them? What 
right had anyone to make a modest young 
woman feel uncomfortable and _ self-con- 
scious by putting interpretations of their 
own, unwarrantable interpretations, upon 
her relations. with any man, her feelings 
toward him, or his toward her? Ah! but 
were they ‘“‘unwartantable” interpretations 
How pleasantly the days at the farm had 


passed when she was there, during his 
mother’s fever illness two years ago! Had 
he not felt then that she was the one 


woinan of whose presence he never tired? 
Were other people to be blamed if they 
had detected the attachment between the 
two—for, surely, Em’ly had seemed to un- 
derstand and to reciprocate? And if she did, 
was not he the blameworthy one, in failing 
to declare himself then and there? True, 
she had been unexpectedly called away by 
the sudden and severe sickness of an aunt 
who lived in an adjoining town. But there 
had been time enough since then in which 
he might have spoken. Why had he not 
spoken Why had he been so willing to 
believe that she understood him and would 
wait till he could have cleared off the in- 
debtedness that was a portion of his grand- 
father’s legacy to him, entailed with the 
property that he was doing his strenuous 
best to redeem from ruin? How could she 
be expected to know that his very regard 
for her had inspired his. longing to make 
the farm a more suitable place for her hab- 
jtation when she should come there as its 
mistress? 

He had noted with peculiar pleasure Miss 
Page’s reserve when he had met her Sun- 
days in church, or in the evening, now 
and then, at some one of the few social 
events in which the busy farming people 
of the neighborhood indulged—a _ reserve 


that was becoming and maidenly, he had. 


told himself, but never cool or distant. Had 
he been mistaken? And if so, was the mis- 
take past retrieving. 

It was Eben Fuller’s high reverence for 
womanhood that gave the keen edge fo his 
torment. The last man to have triflied with 
a woman’s affection, he now saw himself 
in thé attitude of one who had carelessly 
exposed the woman first in all the world 
to him, to the criticism of village gossip. 
No wonder his handsome horses marveled 
at the tightened grip of their master’s 
hands upon the reins, which sent them hur- 
rying up hill at a prodigious rate. Happily, 
he was brought to his senses by their pant- 
ing, and quickly relieved them by coming 
to a full stop in the road. 

If Emily Page had been at all disturbed 
in mind when she left the Hackett farm- 
house that afternoon, that mood rapidly 
gave way to one of intense pleasure as she 
made her way along the road that led to- 
ward the village. The sun was shining 
brightly, making the skin glow beneath its 
burning heat. Yet there was not lacking 
a chill in the air when one stepped into the 
shadow, that gave a hint of the frost that 
would whiten the roadside and meadow the 
following” morning. This mingling of ex- 
treme conditions gave the effect of a tonic 
upon health and spirits, body and soul alike 
revelling in the rare, rich atmosphere. She 
paused more than once to avoid frightening 
a brown squirtel that glided along a stone 
wall with his harvest treasure. She plunged 
into a thick hedge to pull therefrom some 
tempting clusters of crimson woodbine 
leaves and a few especially fine bits of 
trailing clematis, the fluffy down from 
which sprinkled her dark dress liberally as 
she emerged. She stopped, upon reaching 
the bottom, to listen with delight to the 
echoed ring of the basket makers’ ham- 
mers, wielded vigorously a mile or more 
away. ] 

So, with sparkling eyes, and cheeks. that 
seemed to have caught the color of the 
leaves she carried, she greeted her mother, 
and. kept that good lady laughing for a 
half-hour over her droll imitation of Mrs 
Whitlow’s manner and remarks. Then there 
were the pet canary and the cat to talk 
to, considerable tidying up of the little sit- 
ing room after the gay leaves and the clem- 
atis had been suitably disposed about the 
picture frames; and then she must stir up 
a pan of gingerbread -for supper, at the 
same time popping into the oven a dish of 
big sweet apples as part of the evening 
meal. Because of the responsibility which 
the care of these articles involved, she was 





, Then, 


obliged to decline her mother’s invitation 
to call at the minister’s with her, to see 
an especially fine engraving, The Pilgrim 


Lovers, which the Rev Mr Blakeley had told 


Mrs Page avout that morning, pressing her 
to call and see it, and dwelling proudly on 


the fact that it was a birthday gift from 
his youngest son, a rising young doctor in 


a western city. Emily promised, however, 
to run in upon the minister and his wife 
a minute before tea time, when she went 


for the evening~mail, affording her an op- 
portunity to see the picture and accom- 
pany her mother homeward. 

Before setting the table for tea, she be- 
thought herself to fill the kitchen woodbox 
for the morning fire, so, throwing a little 
pink hood oyer her head, she ran out to 
the woodshed, and began the task. She 
had carried in a big armful, and was pil- 
ing up another, standing with her back 
toward the wide open doorway, when a 
double team drove slowly into the yard, 
and a man leaped down and came toward 
the shed door. He carried a basket in his 
hand, which was hastily set down as he 
perceived her occupation, and Emily was 
not a little disconcerted, for she had not 
heard the approach ot the team, to turn 
face-to-face with Eben Fuller, who greeted 
her with, ‘Good evening, Emily—Miss 
Page. My sister wishes you to accept some 
wood from her. May I not help you with 
your plums?” It was a fortunate slip of 
speech, for it enabled both to laugh heart- 
ily, and that covered -their mutual em- 
barrassmént. Emily, recovering, said mis- 
chievously, ‘““Yes, you may. You may fill 
my woodbox with plums, if you please.’’ 

“IT will,” he said, in the twinkling of an 
eye, if you will give me a minute first to 
secure my horses.” 

“And I,’’ she answered, ‘‘must look to 
my oven, or my gingerbread will come to 
grief.’’ 

She was drawing the fragrant loaf from 
the oven, as he entered with a huge arm- 
ful of wood. Crashing it down into the 
box, and sniffing with boyish delight, he 
said, ‘“‘That’s good, I know! It smells like 
old times at the farm when you gave me 
gingerbread and*baked apples for supper.” 
after a pause, which he had filled 


with an adiniring contemplation of the 


‘lovely face before him, he continued, more 


seriously, ‘‘Emily, do you know that I have 
missed something at the farm very much 
since you went away from there?” 

Not daring to look up at him, Emily an- 
swered with a nervoue attempt at raillery, 
“What do you mean—gingerbread?”’ 

“Partly,” he said, gravely, ‘“‘but very 
much more the busy hands that made it, 
and the face that smiled over it. It made 
me happy to have you there in my home, 
Emily. I sometimes thought that ~ you 
knew that, and that the knowledge made 
you happy, too. Was I wrong?’ 

a shook her head, and said faintly ‘“‘No 
—but—” 

He saw that she was trembling, and he 
quickly stepped to her side, so that his 
broad shoulder supported her. Then he 
said, gently, “‘‘But’—you could not under- 
stand my silence Was that it? Was that 
why: you were unwilling to ride in my com- 
pany this afternoon? No! No!” as she 
seemed about to protest, “Don’t misunder- 
stand me! I don’t blame you in the least. 
I have acted foolishly. I have been stupid! 
How could you have know what I was 
thinking——-what I was intending to do?” 
He broke off suddenly, then began again. 
“Emily, I had hoped to beautify the place 
a little before I asked you to come there, 
but my heart has been ready for you for 
years. Will you come into my home? Will 
you be my wife?” 

He bent over her. She put out her hand 
with a gesture as if to steady herself. It 
was instantly gathered into his strong clasp. 
“Is this my answer, dear?’’ 

She made a vain attempt to speak, then 
slipped the other hand into the ‘warm fold 
of its mate. 

“Bless you, my 
their lips met. 

The first rapture of mutual understand- 
ing and affection passed, they said many 
things—he explained how his very love 
for her had kept him silent till he could 
offer her something that he considered wor- 
thy, she protesting that no man under- 
stood a woman, who supposed that she 
wanted him to wait a day in order to make 
things easier for her. Suddenly, Emily 
cried, ‘‘Mother!”’ 

“And mine!” laughed Eben. “It’s quite 
dark. She will be worrying about me, your 
mother?” 

“Ts at the other end of the village, at Mr 
Blakeley’s, waiting for me to fetch her.” 


darling!’”’ he cried, as 
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“My carriage is at your disposal, fair 
maid,’ he said, with a mocking bow, add- 
ing, slyly, “if you will ride with me ” 

“To the ends of the earth,” she answered 
gayly. 


An Advertisement Party. 


MADORA BRIGGS. 








who entertained us 
was justly 


The clever hostess 
with an advertisement party 
proud of her success. 

When we entered her drawing room we 
were surprised to see it lavishly decorated 
with advertisements, which were placed 
around the room in every available spot. 
Some had evidently been cut from maga- 
zines, and were pasted on thin white card- 
board, while others, which were larger, 
had evidently been begged from grocer 
and druggist. 

Each picture had a number, and this was 
carefully pasted over the advertiser’s name, 
etc, so that there remained only the picture 
itself from which to guess what adver- 
tisement it was. Appropriate prizes were 
given to those whose tally cards showed 
they were the best guessers. 


nn 


Jimmy: I say, ma, gimme a cake. 

Mother (who is trying to teach him to 
be polite): If you, if you what, Jimmy? 

Jimmy: Well, ma, if you’ve got any. 





Sharpe: Yes, our hotel was 10,000 feet 
above the sea level. 
Wheaton: Pretty expensive board, eh? 
Sharpe—Yes; the prices were almost 


steep as the hotel. 


as 


“Genius,’’ quoted Smuthers, “is an in- 
finite capacity for taking pains.” 

“Then,” remarked Smithers, ‘old Groan- 
ache must be a genius. He gets every a'l- 


ment he hears any one else has.” 








A new cure for 


Rheumatism 


of which any suffering 
reader can have 


A Box Free! 


that horrible plague, I discovered 
a harmless remedy, and in order that every suffering 
reader may learn about it, I will gladly mail him a 
box free. This wonderful remedy which I discovered 
by a fortunate chance, has cured many cases of 30 and 
40 years’ standing, among them persons of upwards 9 
years of age. No matter what your form of rheumatism 
is, this remedy will surely cure you. Do not mind if 
other remedies have failed to cure_you, nor mind if 
doctors say you are incurable. Mind” no one but write 
me at once and by return mail you will receive the 
box, also the most elaborate illustrated book ever gotten 
up onthe subject of rheumatism absolutely free, It will 
tell you all about your case. You get this remedy and 
wonderful book at the same time, both free, so let me 
hear from you at once. 





For rheumatism, 


JOHN A. SMITH, 
952 Germania Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


. « PASTE» 5 


Correct—Economical—Reliable 
WITHOUT A PEER. 


The absolute correctness of our patterns 
as to fit makes them by far the most 
economical, al] waste in the cutting up 
of the material being avoided. 


Only 10 Cents Each 


‘FREE CATALOG of Seasonable Patterns to 
all who write for it to Pattern Department, 


ORANGE JUDD COTPIPANY, 
52-54 Lafayette Place, York. 
‘Homestead Building Sorinetield, Mass. 

Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 
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Thrift. ~ 


CAROLYN IL. BAILEY. 


A squirrel sat up in an old oak tree, 
Counting his acorns, “one, two, three,” 
All in the autumn weather. 


“One for the baby, 

One for me, 

And one to hide in the old oak tree, 
To eat in the winter weather.” 


“The snowflakes will fall where the acorns 
lay, 

o I must be busy and find them to-day.” 

Said he in the autumn weather. 


S$ 


“One for the baby, 

One for me, 

And one to hide in the old oak tree, 
To eat in the winter weather.” 


A True Yankee, 

Master Walcott O. Kenyon is a twelve 
years-old Yankee boy who makes his wits 
help his hands when work is to be done. 
For the benefit of the young folks, partic- 
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WALCOTT’S CONTRIVANCE., 

ularly our boy readers, he describes his 
original method of getting apples into a 
barrel without wasting time in climbing 
into and out of the tree. 

“One day papa told my brother and I to 
pick some early apples. So we rigged a 
basket to dump them into the barrel with- 
out coming down from the tree every time 
the basket was full. As it is time for apple 
picking I will tell you what we did as some 
other boy may have to pick apples and 
—_ to make one too. I am twelve years 
oO ° 

We took a common peach basket and a 
rope that when doubled would reach from 
the branch where we were picking to the 
bottom of the barrel. We took a 
piece of rope for a bail. One end of the 
long rope was tied to the middle of the 
bail. The rope was then thrown over a 
branch and the other end passed through a 
hole in the bottom of a basket and made 
fast. We would lower the basket into a 
barrel and by pulling on the end fastened 
to the bottom, trip the basket and dump 
the applés. It was a great success. 


a. . 


Wanted—A Naturalist’s Corner. 


Hello, young folks! I’ve been watching 
your table for three or four years, but 
while everyone was quarreling over the 
correct style of hats and hair, I held aloof, 
rather fearing to venture an opinion. But 
now that you've got down to owls, I feel 
ground under my feet, and so here I am. 
I hive something to say about owls my- 
self, but will reserve that for another time. 
Just now I have a proncsition to make. 
Why not turn the table into a naturalists’ 
corner? Chatterbox, Larry Linwood: and 
most of the old-timers have drifted away 


small’ 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


and the number of tablers has dwindled to 
few. Harold Elworth and a lot more of 
the newcomers have the run of the wild- 
wood and a keen observation. The Young 
Folks’ Editor has no little knowledge of 
outdoor secrets. Now if we start up a 
correspondence about our wild birds and 
animals, the ranks of tablers will swell to 
the full. Don’t you think it would improve 
the paper to have a department for the ex- 
pression of the interest in outdoor matters? 
And it may be that subjects will come up 
quite as good for argument as the proper 
way to part your hair.—[Missisquai, New 
Hampshire. 


Colonel, . 


SEYMOUR 8S. TIBBALS, 


Colonel was a handsome St Bernard dog. 
His big, gray eyes had a kindly look in 
them, and he was fond of children. I have 
seen the baby pound him over the head 
with a spoon and thrust her chubby hand 
into his mouth with perfect safety. We 
had all learned to love Colonel for his 
gentleness and affection for “the littlest 
girl” long before the keen sagacity he 
showed ‘upon a certain wild and stormy 
night last winter. . 

Colonel’s master was Jack, the six-year- 
old son of my sister, who lived on a farm 
in southern Ohio. Jack was a fine, stal- 
wart lad, and he was kind to the big dog 
that was his almost constant companion. 
That was why Colonel loved him so, for 
no living creature will repay kindness or 
appreciate it more keenly than a dog. 

One bleak night last February my brother 
and his hired man were called to a neigh- 
bor’s to assist in the effort to save the 
life of a sick horse. Jack and his mother, 
with the baby, were left alone, but Colonel 
was considered a sufficient guard to ‘watch 
over them. He was shown to his bed in 
the woodshed as usual at 8 o’clock but 
upon this night, the door was not latched, 
but left ajar that he might better watcn 
the premises. 

About 10 o’clock the mother was awakened 
by the hoarse breathing of the babe at her 
side, and she arose to find “the littlest girl” 
suffering from an acute attack of croup. 
No one but a mother knows how the rack- 
ing cough and hoarse respiration of a child 
suffering with this «cruel ailment. drives 
away all thought of sleep and fills the very 
soul with fear. 

In an instant the lamps were lit, and 
gathering her babe in her arms the mother 
rushed to the kitchen and sat down before 
the fire. Goose oil and ipecac were brought 
into play, but the little sufferer seemed to 
find no relief. 

Wild with fear the mother peered out 
into the night. The snow was falling, and 
there was no one to send for the doctor. 
She could not leave the baby, and_ she 
dare not take it out into the storm. Little 
Jack was asleep upstairs in his trundle 
bed. She could not think of sending him. 
He was too small to ride to the village in 
the night. She went to the kitchen door, 
and opening it called to Colonel. There was 
no response, and laying the baby in a 
rocking chair she went out to the wood- 
shed. Colonel was not there. 

Between the cracks in the side of a barn 
on a farm nearly a mile away could be 
seen the faint rays of light from a lan- 
tern. Inside three men sat on a wagon- 
bed watching a horse that seemed to be 
dying. Suddenly the sharp bark of a dog 
was heard across the fields. A few min- 
utes later it sounded again, this time much 
nearer. Then a series of yelps followed the 
deeper baying. The men looked up, but 
said nothing. The barking of a dog is not 
an unusual sound on the farm at night, 
but the frantic yelps came nearer and 
nearer until they were just outside the 
barn. Then the yelps gave way to pitiful 
whines and a scratching at the door. 

One of the men started up quickly and 
made for the door. ‘‘That’s Colonel,” he 
cried, as he picked up the lantern. “There 
is something the matter at home.” 

The others tried to argue with him that 
the dog had missed him and was only 
barking to get in. When the door was 
opened Colonel dashed through, and after 
shaking the snow from his heavy coat, 
caught the. man’s trousers between his 
teeth and tugged at him, moving in the di- 
rection of the. door. 

“I tell you something’s wrong at home,” 
cried the father, rushing into the stall 


where his own horse stood, and changing 
the halter for the bridle. 

In an instant he was away with a dread 
fear tugging at his heart, and Colonel 
bounding through the drifts in the road 
ahead of him. At the turn in the pike he 
saw the light in the kitchen of his home, 
and he urged his good horse on at greater 
speed. His wife heard him coming, even 
through the snow, for her ears were 
strained to catch the first faint sound of 
relief, and she rushed to the door to meet 
him. 

“The baby, the baby,’’ she cried. 
the doctor quick. Its the croup. 
and bring him back.” 

The farmer turned again 
and was away to the town. A _ faint 
scratching at the door and a low whine 
reached the mother’s ears and she opened 
it to let Colonel in. He was panting from 
his long run as he stood in the middle of 
the floor watching the baby in its moth- 
er’s arms. 

The doctor came and the child was saved. 


— 


Grandma's Birthdsy—One February we 
received an invitation from Aunt Mary and 
Aunt Lily to come and celebrate grandma’s 
birthday. After great preparations, we 
started as early as we could in the bobsled 
on our ten-mile drive, with the thermome- 
ter registering ten degrees below zero. We 
had plenty of quilts and blankets, and papa 
lighted the lantern and put it under the 
covers to keep us warm. We also had hot 
bricks at our feet and a big umbrella to 
keep the strong wind out of our faces. I 
guess we looked queer, ho!ding an umbrel- 
la, with snow on the ground. The fo'ks 
in one team thought we did, I know, for 
they would not pass until mamma put it 
down. When we reached grandma’s, there 
she was at the door to meet us, and was 
one of the most active in helping to get our 
bundles of wraps off. The children all went 
upstairs to play games until dinner time, 
when three tables were filled with guests. 
Some of the children said they wished 
grandma’s birthday came every month, but 
Aunt Lily told them that they’d have her 
“100 years old too soon:—[May Rook, Illinois. 


“Go for 
Ride fast 


into the road 


A Boy Chef—My mother and father re- 
cently spent a day in town, and left me to 
get dinner for my two brothers and myself. 
Well, that didn’t worry me in the least, as 
I am an excellent cook, though I am a boy. 
I decided to have tea for one thing. Now 
they never do make tea to suit me, as I like 
it strong, very strong. So I put—well, I 
should say six or seven handfuls in. When 
my brother tasted it he said, “Kid, what is 
the matter with the tea? I can’t get it 
sweet.” I said, “I didn’t know anythirg was 
the matter with it; I guess you didn’t put 
sugar enough in it.” After my other 
brother was through eating, he said, 
“Whew! Kid, that tea kind of went to my 
head!” I said, ‘‘Why, I am sorry for that; 
it didn’t affect me in the least.”—[Sidney 
Cameron, New York, 


Another Swimmer—Helen Goodspeed, I 
read your letter with a great deal of inter- 
est, for I also can swim. I well remember 
the way I happened to start to learn. My 
brother used to take the dog down to the 
river every week to give him a bath, and 
I generally went along with them. There 
was a.wharf extending for about 10 feet 
into the water, and we stood on this while 
the dog was-in. the water. One day I was 
trying to watch something upon the bank 
and walk across the wharf at the same 
time, and the first thing I knew I was in 
the river. My arms went down into a boat 
that was tied to the wharf, so that I didn’t 
go under water, and my brother had no 
trouble in saving me; but after that I went 
right to work and learned to swim. I will 
be 14 years old this month.—[Dorothy, Del- 
aware. 


A Juvenile Seamstress—Mamma _ has 


shown me how to run the sewing machine, 
and. now IT put nice even hems on all the 
kitchen towels. I’ve done more than towels, 
too, for the last time mamma went to town 
she bought some pretty white muslin for 
aprons, and let-me hem them all. Perhaps 
I’ll be a seamstress some day.—[Clara Jane, 
Nebraska, 

Seribbler: I’ve just written a book called 
“How to do Europe on $500.” 

Scrawler: Have you ever tried it 

Scribbler: No; but if my book selis I 
hope to be able -to. 
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Monotony. 
ALICE CRARY. 


The future, like reflection of the past, 
Stretches repeated scenes before our eyes, 
Till we, on looking, Sometimes stand aghast, 


Or greet monotony’s pale path with sighs. 


Yet here we err, a quiet route is best. 
Why grumble if the path is ,smcoth, 
though long? 
The patient steps lead unt» well-worn rest, 
And silence best preludes life’s ciearest 
song. 
Hints for Book Lovers. 
MRS A. M. P. 


Those who love their books and are try- 
ing to collect a library, yet feel they must 
share their tre:sures with others less for- 
tunate than themselves, will find the fol- 
lowing ideas helpful. 

First, have a catalog o* your library, and 
whenever an addition is r a_e to it, either 
by gift or purchase, ins.ribe your name in 
volume if it is not already there, and set 
down title and date in the blank book kept 
for that purpose. 

Another biank book should be kept on 
your library shelves, and whenever a vol- 
ume is borrowed, write date, title and name 
of borrower in the former. 

Make a practice of looking over books 
once a month and comparing with catalog, 
and if borrowed books are not returned in 
a reasonable time, hunt them up. 

The blank books may be leather covered 
ones with some suitable quotation. Or they 
may be made of notepaper with covers of 
bristol board and decorated to suit one’s 
individual taste. 

Either of the above books, or the pair 
daintily gotten up, would make an accep- 
table Christmas gift to a book lover. 

—_ 


A Matter of Reading. 


WALDO. 


How to read and get full value for the 
time thus spent, the greatest amount of 
profit and pleasure, is often a matter of cir- 
cumstance. However, there is little ques- 
tion but that systematic reading is prac- 
ticed altogether too little. Haphazard read- 
ing is unfortunate. It is more than that— 
it is a pernicious habit. By that I mean 
that it does actual harm. Perhaps it is 
not serious, but it is real in that it unfits 
the mind for thorough appreciation of the 
best in literature. 

Try a little systematic reading. Get some- 


one to. read with you if possible. For some 
yeurs I have followed a plan which has 
been preductive of a vast amount of pleas- 
ure_and profit. By agreement a friend liv- 
ing in a. distant city begins reading a 
given book at the same time I do. We ex- 
change no opinions on the book until it ts 


finished. Then cn.a date agreed upon each 
maiis to the other a letter giving the gen- 
eral opinion of the story as a whole, im- 
pressions made by the various characters, 
eriticisms of plot and style, etc. Thus each 


gets the unbiased opinion of the other and 
the reasons therefor. Sometimes the opin- 
ions differ radically- and keen arguments 
follow. This plan is productive of most 
careful reading, and has proved a wonder- 
ful stimulus. Try it. 
emt 
Among the New Books, one of the 


strongest published this year is Lionel Ar- 
don, by Malcolm Dearborn, from the préss 


of the G. W. Dillingham company of New* 


York. This book appeals instantly to the 
thoughtful reader, who is interested not 
only in a very pleasing story, but also in 
the thread of history running through it. 
Lionel Ardon closely follows the dramatic 
events in the lives of the English people, 
beginning in the reign of Henry VIII, and 
extending through to that of Queen Eliza- 
beth. The story begins in the early boy- 


hood of Lionel Ardon, who is the son of 
a nobleman. In the course of the highly 
interesting narrative young Lionel enters 


court life, meets the Princess Elizabeth, 
with whom he becomes boyishly infatu- 


ated, and forms a friendship with Lady 


Jane Grey, which develops into a real love. 


One must read the book to enter into the 


varied life of the characters so strongly 
depicted. 


—— 


He: You might at least have given me 
some warning that you were going to 


throw me over. 


She: Well, haven’t I been nice to you for 


over a week? 





“Here,” said Mr Snaggs as he laid a vol- 


ume on the table—‘“here is a book that I 


am very desirous Lucy shall read.”’ 


“Very well,” replied Mrs Snaggs; “I'll 


forbid her to touch it.” 


Algy—Spwaying youah vest with wose- 
watah, Bertie? 

Bertie: No; with gasoline, old chappie. 
You see, I must make folks think I own an 
automobile. 


| 


} 
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What are brittle 
lamp. chimneys 
for ? 

For sale. 

MACBETH don’t 
make ’em. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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NO RANGE ADVERTISED EQUALS THIS. 
‘Fall Weight, Blue Polished Stee] Range sent on 
“Grand Union,” as illustrated, 
4 the finest range in existence. Made 
of best blue polished steel, fuli size, 
—iwewtiwuen full weight, fuillined. Large square 
; - oven with spring drop door; 2 inch 
fire box for coal or wood, Highi 
ornamented, triple nickel plated, 
Complete with porcelain li 
reservoir and high closet. 
; $65 Dealer’s price. 
“~ direct price $ {7 gy 
% $%1.75,others low as . 
>)” Perfect operation.Guaranteed 
for five years. Sa’ 


‘ ves cost in 
ng BURNS LESS—COSTS 
RIFE {Ess LIVES LONGEST. 





LN ~ money in advance. for 
6. 
CASH BUYER'S UNION, Dept L42 Ohieage 





Ao t _IF THIS AD CATCHES THE EYE ofa 
en $ live, ambitious person looking for a permanent, 
profitable business, write at once for our money makin 
grepestiion, and our free Booklet containing One Hundre 

ine Stereoscopic Photographs. Our agents positively 
make £5 and more per day above cera 

RIFFITH & GRIFFITH, 

Dept. A. 2904 Diamond St., Philadelphia. 


Catalog Complete ¢f Airicuttaret Bons. 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y.. or Chicago, Ill. 

























A Solid Gold Ladies’ or Gents’ watch costs 
from $25 to $50. Don’t throw your money 
away. If you want a watch that will equal for time 
any Solid Gold Watch made, send us your name 


& address at once & agree to sell omly $ boxes of our 


famous Vegetable Pills at 25 cts. a box. 


edy on earth for Constipation, Indigestion & all stomach disorders 


Don’t miss the chance of your life, 
Send us your order & we will send the 8 boxes by mail. 


sold you send us the money & we will send you the WATCH with 


A GUARANTEE FOR 20 YEARS 


the same day money is received. There is no humbuggery about 
this, We are giving away these watches to quickly introduce our 
Remedy—®& all we ask is that when you receive the watch you will 
Hundreds have received watches from us 
& are more than delighted with them. This isa glorious opportu- 
nity to get a fine watch without paying a cent for it & vou should 


& they sell like hot cakes. 


show it to your friends. 


write at once. Address 


ME WATCH Ef 


AMERICAN MEDICINE CO,, 0ept..2:».47 Warren St, New York City. 
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Linen Book Covers. 
HARRIET A. PICKERNELL, 
Some book covers of brown linen which 
I made for my Emerson’s essays and 


poems, outlining the pansy designs in ink, 
have been much admired by friends. The 


L 
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A LINEN BOOK “VER. 





pansy design for the works of “America’s 
greatest thinker’ is peculiarly appropriate. 
The linen is cut according to the working 
design and the size of the book. The edges 
should be turned over and neatly over- 
handed down at the corners. One who is 
skillful with the brush may paint the pan- 
sies. Designs suitable for other books will 
Suggest themselves to the worker. 


A String of Hearts. 


MAY MYRTLE FRENCH. 


From a strip of rose pink cardboard 
about 20 in long by some 4 in wide, I cut 
out nine little hearts about 3 in tall, and 
proportioned as shown in the cut. Edges 
were scalloped irregularly with scissors and 
holes for pictures were cut with a knife. 
Those having round holes were all cut at 
once. This was easily doné by putting a 


ECAH 


A STRING OF HEARTS. 


pin through them and down into 2 board, 
and the cutting was done “jiggly’’ by jab- 
bing down with point of knife. This is 
prettier than to make the hole even. 
Furnish the little frames with backs hav- 
ing a slit through which to slip the stamp 
photo, then make them into a string by 
pasting dewn to two strips of narrow rib- 
bon, of the same or a contrasting color. 
Mine has pink ribbon, and the effect is 
striking against the plain gray of my walls. 
The little rods at ends may be whittled 
from a bit of wood and gilded or painted 
to match. The rings into which ribbon 


EMe Rie 5 Fhems 


ANOTHER LINEN BOOK COVER. 


comes to a point at either end are ordi- 
nary brass ones. used in fancywork, and are 
crocheted over in thread to match the 
color of ribbon. It is fastened in place with 
a couple of tacks or pins in the rings. I 
have mine “eatecornering” across a narrow 
space between two doors, and it makes a 
pretty and novel decoration. 


_—_ — 


Children’s Ni dhtwese. 


ELEANOR MARCHANT. 

Common gense in dressing 
night is a better guide than all the rules 
ever written. Don’t let them sleep in cot- 
ton or linen night garments in winter, even 
if they are strong and robust. If you can’t 
afford an all-wool flannel, make them some 
tlannelette sleeping suits or night garments. 

If you do this, have warm, 
on the beds, and keep the windows open no 
matter how cold the weather. You will find 
that the little ones will very seldom be trou- 
bled by colds or coughs. A screen between 
the window and hed will prevent all danger 


children at 


"artistic, 





light clothing | 


BUSY FINGERS 


from draft, but remember, there is more 
draft from a slightly opened window than 
from one wide open. So don’t be satisfied 
to have it opened only a tiny chink. 


The Improved Kimona—Many women 
tand men) object to a kimona because it 
doesn’t have a neat appearance in the back. 
This is caused by the back of the gown 
hanging out from the shoulders with no 
semblance of a fit. Avoid this by discard- 
ing a pattern which calls for a yoke in the 
back. The prettiest and most’ graceful 
lounging robe is made of soft clinging crepe, 
made in kimona style, with the fuliness laid 
in plaits in the back and front. Take in 
the plaits in the back almost to the waist 
line—a little lower than an empire waist, 
and in front take them in to the low bust 
line. Even though the material be a cotton 
crepe at 12% cents per yard, a judicious 
eolor and bands of Japanese silk makes an 
well-fitting lounging robe.—[Mary 
Fuller. 


A Kid Sofa Pillow—Save the best parts 
of old kid gloves. When a sufficient va- 
riety is saved, clean with gasoline and pull 
into shape when dry. Cut into diamond, 
square, triangular and other shapes, and 
baste on a strong foundation, square, work- 
ing in the different colors and shades fr»m 
black to pearl and white, into an art’stic 
whole. Work the edges of the kid pieces in 
a fine briar stitch, using up odds and ends 
of embroidery. silk. Remove the basting 
threads and make up into a sofa pillow. 
The same kind of cover can be made for 
an Indian seat, a footstool‘or to cover the 
upholstered seat of an odd chair.—[Mary 
Taylor Ross. 


Washing and Ironing Ribbons—Almost 
any ribbon can be washed successfully if 
care is used. Make a thick suds of warm 
water and any pure white soap, and lift 
the ribbons up and down in this carefully, 
changing the water as often as necessary. 
Never rub soap on the ribbon. Hang the 
ribbons up to dry and when ready to iron 
lay them between sheets of tissue paper. 
There will be no glaze from. the iron in this 
way upon the wrong side of the ribbon and 
if they are allowed to dry well before press- 
ing, they will not be stiff.—[Marjorie. 


An Effective Collar—aA little Battenburg 
protection collar made of black braid and 
worked with black silk or linen thread, is 
very striking when worn over a white satin 
taffeta neck ribbon. It is more effective 
than those made of white or cream material, 
and is pretty and odd at the same time.-— 
[Marjorie Frost. 


Use for Cotton Tape—Sew a narrow cot- 
ton tape on white petticoats exactly as you 
would a skirt braid on a dress. When 
frayed it can be easily renewed, and gives 
a new lease of life to the garment. 


Mrs J. S. N.: The huckabuck designs in 
the issue of Sept 27 were very thoroughly 
described. When you have procured the 
toweling. called huckabuck, which is noth- 
ing new, you will readily see how the 
stitches are made, by drawing the working 
coiton or silk through each couplet of little 
raised threads, which show very plainly. 











EDUCATIONAL NOTICE. 


In order to more extensively aavertne their school 
the BRITISH-AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRE- 
SPONDENCE, Kochester, N. ¥., will give every 
reader of American Agricniturist acourse of book- 
keeping free. The only expense being the cost of the 














Do You Want a 
Genuine Bargain 


Instruction Papers and Postage. Write to them. 
Hundreds of Upright ~ Pianos 


A N returned from 2 oe to be 


isposed of at onee. They include S@inways, Knabes, Fischers, 
Seelinee and other well known makes. Many cannot be dis- 


tinguished from new et all are offered at 
disc unt, rights as low 

. Also besan- ul New Up- 

. ee ry Sues’ $150 and $165. A fine 


fully equal to many 
give ro “mentkh thly payments accepted. Freight only about 
85. | for list ppt nomena particulars. zon mako n ot = cozins. 


LYON & HEALY 


31 Adame St... CHICACO. 
World's ussloutishemn selle Bverrthing Knows 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Preserving 
Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is 
the safest and most efficient disinfectant 
and purifier in nature, but few realize its 
value When taken into the human system 
for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of the 
system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smok- 
ing, drinking or after eating onions and 
other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which col- 
lect in the stomach and bowels; it disin- 
fects the mouth and throat from the poison 
of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or 
another, but probably the best charcoal and 
the most for the money is in Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges; they are composed of the 
finest powdered Willow charcoal and other 
harmless antiseptics in tablet form, or 
rather in the form of large, pleasant tasi- 
ing lozenges, the charcoal being mixed with 
honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the 
general health, better complexion, sweeter 
breath and purer blood, and the beauty of 
it is, that no possible harm can result from 
their continued use, but on the contrary, 
great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in.stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and purify the 
breath, mouth and throat; I also believe 
the liver is greatly benefited by the daily 
use of them; they cost but twenty-five cents 
a box at.drug stores, and although in some 
sense a patent preparation, yet I believe I 
get more and better charcoal in Stuart's 
Absorbent Lozenges than in any of the or- 
dinary charcoal tablets.” 


CLOTHING 


Direct from the Mill 


e 
Glen RocK Mills 
Celebrated Woolen and Worsted 
‘All Wool Suits § 
sF All Wool Suits *] f) 
Ready Made and Made to Order. 
Manu facture Our Own Cloth, Cut it Inte 


Men’s, Boys’ and Children’s Svits, 
Trousers, Overcoals and Uilslers. 


Men’s all wool suits $5.00—$7.50 and $10.00. Men's 
all wool and worsted trousers $2.00—$2.50 and $3.00. 
Handsomely made and trimmed; cloth made from fine 
selected wools, every garment bears our label and is 

uaranteed for one year. Any garment not giving sat- 
isfactory wear may be returned to us and it will be 
replaced by a new one free of all expense to the buyer 


FROM THE SHEEP TO MAN 


Made from the wool to the finished garment in our own 
mills and factory. Sold direct to the consumer. Save 
50 per cent. on the clothing for yourself and boys. Sent 
by express, prepaid, to any part of the United States. 
Write for descriptive catalogue and samples. 

Cloth by the yard or piece. No stores 

No agents. Write direct to the miils. 


GLEN ROCK WOOLEN MILLS, sew sexsi. 


YOU also how to make money. Addres@ 


Lynan & Co., 48 Bond Street, New York. 








should send at once for our great 
FREE beautifully illustrated retail 
and wholesale catalogue of all the 
latest, best and cheapest jewelry, 
cutlery, novelties, ancy goods, 





| When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 











In Late Autumn. 


EUGENE C. DOLSON. 


As one might walk the desolate church- 
yard way, 
And grieve beside her loved one’s grave 
alone— 
So the sad winds of autumn moan to-day 
Their requiem for summer’s glory gone. 


A Backyard Theater. 





What is said to be the smallest opera 
house in the United States is the unique 
possession of J. W. Ranson of Ravens- 
wood, Ill. ~-It is so small that Mr Ranson 
has it in his back yard, and yet it is per- 
fect in every detail..Mr Ranson is the 
manager of an amateur orehestra, and it 
was to house this and furnish entertain- 
ment to his friends, that this Lilliputian 
theater was built. 

The building is fully equipped with elec- 
tric lights, reversible drop curtain and 
scenery. It has a gallery and two boxes 
which, with the main floor, gives a seat- 
ing capacity for 100 persons. In the cellar 
is a commodious property room and the 
nace for heating the building. The stage 
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Wa pub BL hl! di’ 4 & & wm & Leth 
A PRIVATE THEATER 


is 12x12 feet inside the curtain line and 
wings. Including aprons and wings, it is 
14x20 feet. ' 

This unique little building was designed 
to promote the social interests in the 
neighborhood of its builder. In it the or- 
chestra, which is composed of neighbors, 
rehtarses and gives invitation concerts. 
Amateur theatrical performances and en- 
tertainments of all kinds can be given 
there, and it promises to become very 
much of a social center. 

The outlay of money is not large and the 
building fills a long-felt want. It is a dis- 
“tinct addition to the neighborhood. Mr 
Ranson’s idea could-be follawed out to ad- 
vantage, not, only in other urban centers, 
even in rural districts. A. central gather- 
ing point is always productive of a better 
social life, and closer intimacy, between 
neighbors. Usualiy in rural districts, the 
schoolhouse is the only aviilable entertain- 
ment hall. Often with a little ingenuity, 
and no very great expense, this could be 
fitted up for entertainment purposes, if 
some one would but take the initiative as 
Mr Ranson has done in his neighborhood. 


Training the Child Mind. 


ANNA BILLINGS. 








For the child who has brothers and sis- 
ters, there are many and varied amuse- 
ments possible; for the “only child” oh, 
synonym for loneliness—some things must 
be invented. 

Encourage children to keep scrap books, 
What a pleasure mine has always been 
to me! To-day I love to pore over its 
contents, culled from papers and maga- 
zines from the time I was 14 years old. On 
rainy Sunday afternoons I fvould gather 
my box of clippings and paste—to be sure 
my paste was merely flour and cold water, 
stirred in a cup; but it answered every 
purpose and has never molded. What in- 
terest attached to the search for just the 





FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


place to fit in each clipping, and my orderly 
soul delighted in each page which could 
be finally finished since just the right size 
of clipping had been found which yet con- 
tained some poems or thought which ap- 
pealedto me. 

In thus fitting in the clippings my eyes 
unconsciously saw the poems already past- 
ed, and communicated thus to my mem- 
ory. Why do not more parents realize 
from their own experience how easy it is 
for the child to commit to memory Many 
children learn from merely hearing other 
children recite. 

As a very young child I remember my 
dear father reading to my mother, Locks- 
ley Hall, The Raven, Alexander Selkirk, 
and many cf Robert Burns’ poems. The 
fact that I was too young to remember just 
how old I was, but that I thus learned 
scraps of these poems, and after frequent 
hearing sometimes almost the whole poem, 
proves that very young children appreciate 
that which is serious, and are as much 
interested in it as in nursery rhymes or 
Mother Goose. 

This, too, contains a hint for the child’s 
evening entertainment—reading aloud. The 
father or mother, older sisters or aunts, 
may read each evening some good poem, 
or from a ‘book an interesting story. The 
reading mustn’t be prolonged. As I remem- 
ber the reading in my childhood, my dear 
father would suddenly look up from his 
book to my mother and read just one 
poem, or a sentence or paragraph from the 
book or paper which he read. I always 
stopped everything to listen. It was in 
the nature of a treat. 

There was at one time during my child- 
hood an old man who, unable to read the 
newspaper himself, used to come for an 
hour every night to hear my father read 
it. Much I heard from this reading which 
I failed to understand, but which seemed 
to stay in my mind, and in later years, 
came to be understood and seemed famil- 
iar. It is important that children should 
learn what history is making every day 
as well as that which has passed. They 
should be encouraged to note briefly those 
eurrent events that are important. 

Of course this is for children of 10 years 
and over. A little conversation with an 
older person on these happenings of the 
times will not only make clear obscure 
points, but give the child training in 
thought expression. I am coming to know 
that many people have beautiful thoughts 
with entire inability to express them. If 
the homes who really desire the higher 
life would have the history that is making 
every day discussed at the table every 
night in the form,of a current event from 
each member of the family, much good 
would result, especially ease of expression 
so desirable for all. 


—- ——- 


How Alice was Satisfied. 


JAMES JANES 





Little Alice West’s mamma was much 
troubled because her daughter, who had 
been going to school only a month, had 
twice come home at noon without any hat, 
and she naturally thought each time that 
some other child had liked it and taken it 
from her little girl. But Alice seemed in 
the best of spirits on both these occasions, 
and when questioned said, “It’s gone. I 
give’d it away.” Yet she didn’t know to 
whom either time. 

Now Mrs West didn’t want to doubt her 
own little girl, but still she found it hard 
to believe this repeated story, and her first 
impulse was to tell Alice’s teacher and have 
her watch for the children who had the 
hats. Then she thought of the possibility 
of accusing some innocent child, and de- 
cided to try and find out for herself what 
had become of them. 

One day as she was returning from her 
shopping about noon, the children were 
coming from school, and she looked around 
for Alice. She didn’t have to look far, for 
a little way ahead she saw her daughter 
run across the street and clap her pretty 
hat down upon the bare and woolly head of 
a little colored child sitting on a doorstep. 

Quickly Mrs West rushed to the other 
side and_rescued the hat; then reprovingly 
she explained to Alice that she must not 
give away so freely the things which her 
parents had to labor to buy. Alice was 
much disappointed at not being permitted 
to adorn the little negro’s head, and told 
her mamma that whenever she saw poor 
little girls without any hats, she just 
wanted to give them her own. She prom- 
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ised, however, that in future she would try 
and find some other way of doing good for 
her poor little friends. 

At dinner that noon Alice and her mam- 
ma puzzled their brains trying to think 
what they could do to please the little col- 
ored girl. Finally Alice said in glee, “I 
know—I know what I'll do. I’ll give her 
the prettiest of my three dollies, and we’ll 
make it a nice new dress.” So one day she 
and her mamma made the dolly a whole 
new outfit, and it is hard to say which was 
the happier, Alice or her little black friend. 








Work for Boys—Any boy can make a 
simple and inexpensive coat hanger that 
would be greatly appreciated. as a Christ- 
mas gift. All the materials required are a 
wide, flat, smooth barrel hoop, stout wire 
or cord, and a good jackknife. Cut a piece 
of barrel hoop 16 or 18 inches long and nice- 
ly round off both ends. Make a hole in 
the center, and through this put a loop of 
the wire or cord, concealing as well as pos- 
sible the knot or twist underneath that 
holds the loop in place. This device will 
do just as good service as a boughten one, 





Clever Pets—I live in Siskiyou county on 
a farm of 80 acres, and we have a nice 
dairy. When we drive the cows up from 
pasture, our dog will go into the barn 
where they are and lie down in front of 
them. Then we have an old cat, which we 
call Sam, and he will come and lie down 
between the dog’s front paws and seem 
perfectly satisfied. I always thought that 
cats were afraid of dogs, but this one is not, 
[A California Lassie. 








I Will Cure You of Rheumatism 





ELSE NO MONEY IS WANTED. 


After 2000 experiments, I have learned 
how to cure Rheumatism. Not to turn bony 
joints into flesh again; that is impossible, 
But I can cure the disease always, at any 
stage, and forever. 

I ask for no money. Simply write me a 
postal and I will send you an order on your 
nearest druggist for six bottles Dr. 
Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure, for every drug- 
gist keeps it. Use it for a month and, if it 
succeeds, the cost is only $5.50. If it fails, 
I will pay your druggist myself. 

I have no samples, because any medicine 
that can affect Rheumatism quickiy must 
be drugged to the verge of danger. I use 
no such drugs, and it is folly to take them. 
You must get the disease out of the blood. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know it and 
I take the risk. I have cured tens of thou- 
sands of cases in this way, and my records 
show that 39 out of 40 who get. those six 
bottles pay gladly. I have learned that 
peaple in general are honest with a physi- 
cian who cures them. That is all I ask. If 
I fail, I don’t expect a penny from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. 
I will send you my book about Rheuma- 
tism, and an order for the medicine.. Take 
it for a month, as it won’t harm you any- 
way. If it fails, it is free, and I leave the 
decision with you. Address Dr. Shoop, Box 
542, Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 


New England School of Cookery 


Third Year ‘Springfield, Mass. 
KATHERINE A. FRENCH, Principal 

With Capable Assistants, Emfment Lecturers and Specialists. 
Established on a broad foundation with ample means 
and equipment. While not a money-making institution, 
it is sg C cagpeiens. _and its purpose is to bri a 
knowledge domestic science and practice within 
reach all. It has the endorsement of the leading 
women’s organizations of its home city, and has won 


- way into the first rank among institutions of its 


class, 
_ NORMAL DEPARTMENT ° 
r Sains Teachers in Cooke. Domestic Science 
ant 


Fo 
and Household Economics, begins nary 5. 


Very Reasonable Fees in AN Departments 
SCHOLARSHIPS MAY BE EARNED. 
Graduates are in active demand. A new, useful, 
highly honored and lucrative profession fer women. 
Inewiries, correspondence ete. invited, 
Address, Secretary NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF COOKERY, 
73 Worthington Street, Springfield, Mass. 


of Agricultural Books, 
Catalog Complete ¢f Asricetterat Books, 
COMPANY, New York, N. Y.. or Chicago. HL 
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Each Day. 
ELLA MARTIN 
Each day a duty doth unfold. 
We cannot know what it will be 
One day ahead, the future holds 
So many things we cannot see. 
But we, when ready to obey 
The call of conscience, quickly find 
The duty of the present hour. 
And if we bear this well in mind, 
We need not hesitate to know 
The duty which the day has brought. 
It sometimes lieth near at hand, 
But still, it often must be sought. 
It may be but a little thing— 
A helping hand to brother given; 
A fault o’erlooked. But it is thus 
The tie of brotherhod is riven. 


A Cheery Home Keeper. 


EMMA PADDOCK TELFORD. 


l have come to the conclusion that the 
first thing that ought to be discovered by 
the successful housekeeper—mistress her- 
self—is that ‘‘a laugh is worth a hundred 
groans in any market.”” I have always be- 
lieved in this theoretically, but have not al- 
ways risen to the occasion. Like most 
American women, I am naturally too apt 
to worry; sometimes before the bridge is 
crossed, sometimes when it is too late to 
remedy matters. 

My object lesson came through a lovely 
eastern woman transplanted to a ranch in 
Arizona where help could never be de- 
pended upon and the nearest store was 
seven miles away across the desert. I lived 
near her and with her for over a year, and 
no matter what the weather might be—and 
sometimes the thermometer registered 119 
degrees in the shade—no matter how large 
her family, no matter how aggravatingly 
things might crisscross themselves, she al- 
ways managed to laugh her way out of it. 
And she was not a giggler either. 

One hot Saturday morning, I recall in 
particular, I had my- sewing on the wide 
porch, where I could hear her and see her 
as she fliitted in and out, busy with the 
thousand and one things that seemed to 
come to her to do. It was one of those 
times (every housekeeper Knows them from 
sad experience) when without any appar- 
ent cause everything went wrong. In the 
first place Dowsie-Bell, the good old fam- 
ily cow, had taken upon herself the notion 
to seek fresh fields and pastures new, and 
had absconded in the night without leaving 
her address. This entailed a long search on 
the part of the small boy of the family and 
a late breakfast for all, as the new milk 
Was an essential feature with the breakfast 
cereal. Then the ice gave out and the 
fresh ice wouldn’t come from town before 
late afternoon, and to keep milk and meat 
from spoiling they must be at once scalded 
and cooked. Next a dust storm came 
whistling its way through the house just 
as the rooms had all been brushed and 
dusted, and then a load of unexpected com- 
pany drove in for dinner. 

I knew the secrets of the depleted larder 
and all the Saturday work to be done, and 
wondered if she wouldn’t look a little an- 
noyed. But not a bit of it. Her welcome 
was as sweet and spontaneous as though 
supplies and servants galore could be 
ready at her call. As soon as the guests 
were made comfortable, she ran back to 
the kitchen to get her dinner under way. 
There wasn’t much te choose from, but a 
tomato bisque for the first course could 
soon be made ready, there was lamb for 
rechaufie potatoes, lettuce for a salad and 
a layer cake could be quickly whipped to- 
gether to serve with fruit for dessert. 

The tomatoes were put stewing for the 
soup, the potatoes pared and put on to 
boil, the filling for the cake cooked and set 
off to cool, and the cake itself stirred to- 
gether and put into the tins to bake. In 
less than 15 minutes the layers were ready, 
tender, brown and aromatic, and the 
active cook began putting them together, 
the filling between. But alas! The cake 
was hot, the cream not perfectly cold, and 
just as she had put the top layer on and 
started to look after something else, flop! 
went the top of the cake flat on the floor. 
I think I should have been paralyzed; but 
not she. 

“Did you ever see anything so perfectly 
absurd?” she called out, and we, who ran 
out to condele, remained to laugh with her 
over the perversity of fate. But this was 
not all. The cake was rescued, scraped 
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For years Ivory Soap has been 
used for the toilet and bath 
by most people of taste and 
refinement, who are discrim- 
inating in the selection of 
their toilet accessories and 
who delight in a good bath. It 
has all the good qualities of the 


most expensive soaps. 


Ivory 


Soap is 99444 per cent. pure. 
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and treated to a new filling and a frost- 
ing could be used; but the .soup, the 
precious soup, chose just that day of all 
others to get overturned, kettle and all, 
just as the milk was added and dinner was 
ready to serve. 

Did she cry then? Not a bit of it. A 
merry peal of laughter, distinctly con- 
tagious, brought us all in once more to 
see what new calamity was upon us, 

“I've tried my best,” she _ said, still 
laughing, “but the Fates are adverse 
Let’s eat what is left of the dinner before 
anything else gets away from us.” 

Under almost any other circumstances 
that dinner would have been a melancholy 
failure. As it was, thanks to the self con- 
trol and sunny nature of the hostess, much 
laughter made the merry feast and merri- 
ment made 

“Good digestion wait 
And health on both.” 


Household Tools—The house unprovided 
with hammer, screw-driver and brad awl 
lacks perfection. The house in which these 
tools have to be searched for calls for im- 
provement. On the door casing behind 
pantry, cellar or closet door, may be found 
an out-of-sight yet near-at-hand spot for 
them. Between two stout nails: two inches 
apart you can hang the head of the ham- 
mer. Inch-wide strips cut from a man’s 
leather shoe can be fastened to the door 
casing by means of a large tack at each 
end to form a sort of loop behind which 
the screw-driveft and brad awl can be 
slipped. Have the leather strips about 
four inches long; nail one end, then try 
the tool to see how much fullness will be 
needed to hold it firm, slipping more than 
half through. One door casing will accom- 
modate four or five tools, one above an- 
other.—[P. T. P. 


on appetite 


Believe the Guest—Do not insist upon 
giving your guests a second helping of food 
after they have declined it. I have often 
had an otherwise enjoyable’ meal spoiled 
for me by my hostess almost forcibly put- 
ting food upon my plate that I could not 
eat, and then appearing to feel aggrieved 
that my appetite was not better or that her 
cooking was not good enough for me.—[A, 


Broken Dishes may be mended with the 


following: Y¥nto a thick solution, of gum 
arabic put plaster of paris until as thick 
as cream. Let the dishes stand three days 
before using. After they are mended, they 
will not break in the same place again. 
[Mrs L. M. M. 


Camphor rubbed on furniture will re- 
move white spots made by spilling water. 





ON 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Ball-bearing, easy, We ship the best SEWING 
running, noiseless, self- 9 MACHINE procurable at 
setting needle, self- J any price. NEW 
threading bobbin. "e PEERLESS 

Drop Head house- 
hold Sewing Ma- 
chine is strictl 
high-grade, fu 
size, made of best 
$24.50 for cabi- material, space under 
met style, worth ¥ im arm 7% x 5% in. 
upto$48. Wyear |b tom Rich golden oak body 
warranty with hand rubbed and 
every machine. ™ polished. Has every 
, Send for our best ray By — 
large new cata- you from te 83 
erect bargains. ee $19.50 or a machine, 
OASH SUPPLY & MFG. CO.,Dept. E Kalamazoo, Mich, 


in every town young men 
te to take orders for Ads» 
vertising Thermometers, 
Good Commission Paid, 


Address QUEEN & CO., 1010 Chestnut St., Phila. 








Bik Fringe Cards, Love, Transparent, Es- 
cort & Acquaintance Cards, New Pussies, 
Now Games, Premium Articles, &o. Pines 
Bample Book of Visiting & Hidden Name 
Cards, Bigrest Catalogue. Send 2c. stamp CARDS 
forall. OHIO CARD CO., CADIZ, OHIO. 
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E willsend this journal until JANUARY 

1, 1904, to every new subscriber who 

sends the regular subscription price 
of $1.00, either direct or through any of our 
representatives, thus giving the numbers 
for the remainder of this year free from 
the time when the subscription is received. 
We will further send, when ready, our 
beautiful Art Calendar for 1903, which in- 
cludes four colored reproductions of paint- 
ings suggestive of the seasons, together 
with weather forecasts for every day in the 
year. 

The above is aspecial offer which is made 
at no other season of the year, and we 
ask as a favor that you show our journal to 
your friends and neighbors and ask them 

0 subscribe. 

As an inducement to get up a club we 
will send you our journal one year free 
including the Art Calendar, on receipt 0: 
two new subscribers as per offer above. 

This, it is needless to add, is the best time 
of the year for getting subscriptions, and 
we trust you will begin at once an energetic 
canvass of your town or neighborhood and 
make good use of the above offer. 

i 


Orange Judd Company | 


See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 
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Agriculture a Field for Women, 
MRS C. B. BARRETT. 

Do women succeed as farmers? My ob- 
servation proves that they do. I could cite 
a number of instances where women have 
farmed successfully for many years, and 
my conclusion is that country girls who 
are compelled by force of circumstances to 
work for a living, would find a broader 
field, with greater chances of profit and 
improvement, right at home, than in the 
crowded and less desirable occupations in 
the city. 

Few realize the possibilities of farm life, 
and few farmers’ daughters cultivate 4 
taste for agriculture. And yet, the few 
who do find a fascination in the work, cre- 
ating an enthusiasm seldom found in any 
other occupation. Many times the farmer’s 
daughter rushes from home to _ procure 
work, possibly in a village store or dress- 
making establishment, or as hired girl in 
some private household, in order to pro- 
cure ready money, when with a little co- 
operation with the home folks she could 
easily be enabled to earn the amount and 
at the same time lend her assistance. to 
father and mother. 

I recall an instance of two loyal farmer’s 
girls. The question of help presented itself 
one year when farm help was either un- 
obtainable. or inefficient, with the result 
that these two daughters offered their as- 
sistance. The girls did anything which 
came to hand, and developed an interest 
in the work which surprised all who knew 
them. As soon as the autumn months set 
in the elder, who held a second grade cer- 
tificate, obtained a school and taught dur- 
ing the winter, but the younger stayed un- 
il the rush of the farm work was over, 
when she began attending the home school; 
having to study early and late to make up 
for lost time. When-I last heard of her, 
she had won a scholarship in a well-known 
college in the west, and was intending to 
make use of it the following Winter, ‘“‘when 
the crops were all in.” Both of these girls 
were gentle and refined in appearance, and 
held high positions socially in their com- 
munity. 

A woman of my acquaintance, after the 
death of her husband, a farmer, ‘conducted 
her farm, and raised a large family of 
children, educating each, with little out- 
side help. Another acquaintance has adopt- 
ed swine breeding in connection with her 
farming operations. In this undertaking 
she has been imminently successful. 

Living not many miles from the writer is 
a feminine farmer and cattle breeder who 
has some of the finest Hereford blood in 
the state in her stables. She hires her work 
done; and is independent financially. 

Some of the best. known exhibitors of 
blooded stock have been women, showing 
conclusively that stock raising as an in- 
dustry may be safely and profitably en- 
gaged in by women having the will power 
and tenacity to succeed. Scientific agricul- 
ture is both instructive and lucrative, and 
the range of possibilities in this line is un- 
bounded. Let our farmer girls consider 
twice ere they give up the wonderful op- 
portunities offered by the farm for the less 
remunerative ones held-out by village and 
city. 





The Uses of Screw Eyes, 


PRUDENCE PRIMROSE. 





When you have nails to drive or screw 
eyes to insert, first make a hole with a 
brad awl which will not split the wood 
as the nail would perhaps do. You will 
also be able to drive it in much easier and 
straighter. A screw eye in the top of the 
broom handle makes it far easier to hang 
on it® hook or nail than if a string loop 
is used. One stout screw eye will do duty 
in a succession of brooms. Kitchen brushes 
are also more likely to be kept hung up 
if a screw eye is added, and they will not 
only be easier to find but will dry better 

To insert a screw eye make a hole with 
an awl, screw in the eye till it begins to 
turn hard, then pass the awl through the 
eye, and using it as a handle or wrench, 
screw as deep as desired. The wardrobe 
hooks made of bronzed wire are also easily 
put up in a similar manner, unless into 
very hard wood, and even in such case will 
and muscle can aceomplish the _ feat. 
These hooks are neat and very useful in 
places where the house builder never thinks 
to put them. Moreover, they can be taken 
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out as readily as put up, and mar the 
woodwork scarcely at all. When going to 
the shore or camp a dozen or so add greatly 
to one’s comfort and convenience if taken 
along. 





Lavatory Pipes may be cleansed of soap 
and slime by placing a good handful of 
eommon salt in the bottom of the basin 
over night. This salt will gradually melt, 
and the first flush of water in the morning 
will clear the pipe.—[Mrs W. H. Martin. 





Removing Mildew—Dip in buttermilk, 
rub with green tomato and expose to the 
hot rays of the sun.—[Mrs L. M. M. 


Our Pattern, Offer. 








Cos- 
tume, consisting 
of Misses’ Fancy 
Blouse, No _ 8807, 
and Misses’ Ten- 
Gored Skirt wit Shirt Waist. 32, 
Slot: Seams, No 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
8809. 42-inch bust. 


Misses’ 


8814—Ladies’ 





88083—Ladies’ 
Dressing Sacque. 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42-inch bust: 


8818—Girl’s Rus- 
sian Dress. 4, 6, 
8, 10 and 12, years. 

Price, 10 cents, each number, from our 
Pattern Department. 

Special Notice: We have issued an eight- 
page catalog of the latest fashions, which 
we will mail to any address, on request. 
A postal card will bring it. Address our 
Pattern Department, as above. 
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You can’t buy any soap 
at any price better than 
what you can make with 
Banner Lye and the grease 


S43. 


Soap- 
Making 


or fat from your kitchen. 


Banner Lye 


costs almost nothing—a few cents make ten 
pounds of hard or twenty gallons of soft 
soap. 

needed. 


Easy—no boiling; no large vessels 
It is not ordinary old-style lye. 


Disinfectant 


and cleanser in one. 
Banner Lye will put you 
on the safe side of disease, 
if used in 


Cuspidors Drains 
Sinks Toilet 
Garbage-Pails Cellars 


and all places where filth 
collects and threatens your 
health and happiness. 

Colorless and odorless — 
better in every way than 
more costly articles sold 
for disinfectants. 


Write for booklet “Uses of Banner Lye” and give us 
your grocer’s or druggist’s name, should he not have it. 


The Penn Chemical Works, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
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$125O"SSG6COO Eines 


FOR HUSTLERS S8TH MEN & WOMEN 













,000 al- 
id. Everybody buys. It 
ae the foulest — ae 
on—removes everyim 5 
Furnishes absolutely aera- 
ted, delicious d 2 , 
Beate Filters. Saves lives—pre- 
cickaoy, doctor 

disease. rite for 


NEW PLAN AND OFFER. 
HARRISON M’F’G CO., 12 Harrison Bida., Cincinnati, 0. 


Moving Picture 


and other complete Pub- 
— lic Exhibition Outfits for 


7 $20.95 to $146.25. 
HY [+3 $5.00 to $100.00 Per 
mest (without experience) is be- 
=, ==" in by hundreds. We 
tising matter, big posters, tickets eS 1 parti 
. . ete. For ic- 
ulars address SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, Ii! 


= FLERE 
Royal E. Burnham, Attorney-at- 

3 A Law and Solicitor of Patents, 824 
4 Bond Building, Washington. D. C. 


= Booklet on patents sent free. 
Patent Your “mprovements and Make Money OutofThem 
48-page book free, 


P AT a N TS highest references, 


W.T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D. C, 



























When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 





















Not what is said of it, but 


what it does, has made 
the fame of the 


Elgin Watch 


and made 10,000,000 Elgins neces- 
sary to the world’s work. Sold by 
every jeweler in the land; guar- 
anteed by the greatest watch works. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO, 


Exon, Ixurnors. 
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With Toast and Crumbs. 


PEARL HOWARD CAMPBELL. 


514 


Cream of Cheese on Toast: Make a thin 
white sauce (1 tablespoonful butter, 1 of 
flour and 1 cup milk). Have ready 
1 cup grated cheese and 6 slices toasted 
bread. Moisten the toast with a little hot 
witer, season the cheese with % teaspoon 
salt and a tiny dash of cayenne pepper. 
Turn the cheese into the white sauce and 
when melted, spread over the moistened 
toast. 


Meat 


Swecer 


delicious cold, and 
Take 2 Ibs 


Loaf: This is 
is very convenient for picnics 
chopped beef (Hamburg steak), 2 eggs, 1 
cup sweet milk, % cup bread crumbs. Add 
salt, pepper and sage to taste. Bake in 
a moderate oven an hour and three quar- 
ters. 

Small pieces of toasted bread may be 
served with soup in place of crackers. Pork 
chops and veal cutlets are very much bet- 
ter if breaded. Dip them in beaten egg, then 
in bread crumbs, season and fry in hot fat. 
The crumbs form a crust over the meat and 
retain all the juices. 

Bread Griddle Cakes: 
and saak over night in sour milk. In the 
morning rub through a colander, to 1 qt 
add the yolks of 2 eggs, 1 teaspoon salt, 
1 teaspoon soda, 2 tablespoons sugar, and 
flour enough to make a batter a little 
thicker than for buckwheat cakes. Add the 
well-beaten whites and bake. 

Queen of Puddings: Soak 1 pt bread 
crumbs in 1 qt milk for an hour, then add 
1 cup sugar, a small piece of butter and 
the yolks of 4 eggs. Bake for three-quar- 
ters of an hour in a steady oven. When 
done, spread with a layer of jam or jelly. 
Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth 
and add 2 tablespoons powdered sugar, 
spread on the top and brown. This pud- 
ding is good without a sauce and is very 
good cold. To make a cocoanut pudding, 
soak 14 cup desiccated cocoanut in hot milk 
and add to the pudding, baking and finish- 
ing as before. 

Prune Pudding: Like the other, this is 
really a bread pudding, but it is so good 
that no one would suspect it. One-half 
pound (34) prunes chopped, % cup nuts 
chopped, % cup bread crumbs, 1 tablespoon 
melted butter, 1 tablespoon sugar, 1 egg. 
Moisten with milk and bake one-half hour. 
Serve with w hip ped cream. 
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Combining Meat and Nuts. 


WILDMAN, 


Take stale bread 


ETHEL M. 


Nut and Chicken Loaf: Procure a nice 
tender chicken and bone it carefully with 
very sharp knife. Cut off all ragged pieces 
round outside. Mince these finely, then mix 
with 1 cup minced Brazil nuts or walnuts, 
1 cup bread crumbs, piece butter size of 
walnut, some chopped water cress, salt and 
pepper to taste. Moisten with egg, then 
spread all over the chicken flesh, roll up 
and sew together with white thread. Roast 
in oven or stew and press under weight 
until cold. Can be eaten either hot or cold, 
Garnish with parsley. 

Walnut and Chicken Cutlets: Take 12 
walnuts, shell, mince and bruise in mor- 
tar. Add 1 cup well-minced chicken, 1 cup 
graham bread crumbs. Pepper and salt 
to taste. Moisten with egg, then shape into 
the form of meat cutlets, roll in cracker 
dust and fry a nice brown. 

Nut and Veal Croquettes: Use 1 cup cold 
minced veal, 18 minced blanched almonds, 
14 teaspoon salt, pepper and paprika to 
taste, 1 egg, 1 cup tomato sauce. Mix meat, 
almonds and seasoning together and mois- 
ten with beaten egg. Roll into balls or 
croquettes, place in baking tin and pour 
1 cup hot tomato sauce over same. Cook 
for 20 minutes in a hot oven. Serve in 
platter decorated with water cress. 

et ee 

Sweet Potato Timbale—Cook the 
toes till tender. When. cool, peel them, 
mash and rub through a fine sieve. Meas- 
ure 3 pts of this, and put into a saucepan 
with 4 oz butter, yolks of 6 eggs and whites 
of 2, a pinch of salt added to the eggs while 
beating, a dash of pepper and % teaspoon 
of grated nutmeg. Mix all together and 
while mixing add % teaspoon salt. Next, 
stir in 1 cup of seeded raisins and cup 
minced cold chicken or ham. Have a tim- 
bale mold well buttered and sprinkled with 
bread crumbs. Put in the mixture, sprinkle 
crumbs on top, add a few bits of butter 
and bake for half an hour in a moderate 


pota- 


THE GOOD COOK 


oven. Before serving, pass the blade of a 
knife between the timbale and mold, turn 
over, and let stand a few minutes before 
lifting off the mold. This is delicious either 
hot or cold.—[Alice Graves. 


To Cook Cabbage delicately, boil it half 
an hour in salted water; let it cool, then 
chop lightly, put in a pudding dish, and 
sprinkle over it bits of butter. Beat 2 
eggs, add 1 cup sweet milk, pour over the 
cabbage, and bake half an hour.—[Mrs 
é. M. Hi. 


Chipped Pears—Four pounds of white 
sugar mixed at night with 8 Ibs pears cut 
in cubes. In the morning add 3 lemons 
and a little ginger root, and simmer slowly 
three hours.—[E. B. 








A Generation Ago 
coffee could only be 
bought in bulk. The 
20th century way is the 





way—sealed pack- 
ages, always clean, 
fresh and retaining 
its rich flavor. 











Steel Ranges and Cook Stoves with our 
ent oven thermometer on each make coo 
= baking a pleasure and insure perfect — § 
ou get 
30 DAYS. TRA TRIAL TEST 
We—the man Mg tang a and rm saa’ 


on them. 
facto th ~~ —\ You'g 
nh mero $ mod 1 ~ 1. Y C Sul got he aaa “aed may 
return without vbligtion © Sone ous 's cost 
KALANAZ00 STOVE CO.” CO., Mfrs., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 








ORGANS 


are the great favorites to- 
day. Unapproached for 
Sweetness and 


Purity 
of Tone. All our organs 
have alithe latest and most 
modernimprovements. The 
cases are models of neatness 
and are made of 

hed solid Odk, 
Walnut, Mahogany or 

; finish. 


PRICES ALWAYS 
The Latessbtete. THE LOWEST. 


We make the terms of payment so ony that any. 
can bnyone. Ask your dealer for 1 fyon & 

i che oes not keep them write direct 

talogue FREE. 


LYON & HEALY, CHICAGO, Ikke. 


Healy Or, poe. 
to us. Bea: 





JOSEPH HORNE CO. 
All Wool Blankets. 


Of course you can buy all-wool Blankets 
in your home store, but can you buy as 
good Blankets for as little as we will 
charge you for them? We put the ques- 
tion, and answer it ourselves—not by 25 
per cent—in some cases 50 per cent. 

Every strand of the following blankets 
is all-wool—and if you can match them 
in your own home store, of course there is 
no use in your sending to us for them. 
$2.50 a pair—200 pairs strictly all-wool 

Blankets—black and white, black and red, 

plaid, plain red and plain gray. 

$3.25 a pair—500 pairs of country-made 
Blankets—old-fashioned, unnaped_ kind. 
Double bed size, 82 by 80 inches, strictly 
all wool, 4% pounds. White with blue and 
red borders. 

1000 pairs country-made Blankets in three 
weights and sizes. Wool, every thread of 
them. White with pink, blue and red 
borders, and also fancy plaids. Single 
bed sizes, 66 by 80 inches, weight 4 pounds, 
$4 a pair. Three-quarter bed sizes, 62 by 
80 inches, weight 5 pounds, $5 a pair. 
Double bed size, 76 by. 90, weight 6 
pounds, $6 a pair. 

For the finest Blankets, the very best 
woven, you will find splendid specimens 
at $7, $8, $9, $10, $12.50, $15, $17.50 and $20 
& pair. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 








TELEPHONES AT $5-00 


We purchased an enormous quantity 
of , Ceemanee that have seen but little 
service. Ww THOROUGLY OVERHAUL 
THEN, and qpenenies to smtp you instru- 
mentsat $5.00each, that would ordinarily 
COST YOU OVER TWICE AS MUCH. Write 
for FREE Catalogue No. 25 

CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING co. 

West 85th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO. 
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Send us your address 
and we will show you 
how to make $63 aday 





absolutely sure; we 

furnish the y' and teach you free, you work in 

pons eee, where ong 3 one Send us -— address and we will 

b $ pastes profit 

of 83 Sor avery day's tore “absolutely pie rite at once 

ee MSNUFACTURING CO., Box 875, Detroit Rich. 
ASTH MA tutional cure, not just a “relief.” 
Absolutely different from all sprays, 
smokes and so-called “ cures.” Over 52,000 patients. Attacks 


never return. Cause eradicated. Healt!) restored. Whole 
system built up. Book J Free. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y- 


FRER AN ELECTRIC BELT for irs 


dress -_ we send you the belt free. It is 








S'complete, iasting eonstt- CURED 





worth $20. All people who have been wanting 

AY _wectrte ir can now do so free. Write to-day. 
Ge <DICAKL, INSTITUTE, 

tine and Robert Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 


A CHANCE 


Must be taken advantage of for, like fortune, it 

ocks at one’s door. The successful mén to-day are 
those who see the chances, go after them, grasp them 
and improve them. The man, woman or chik who 
leisurely waits for money to come, without effort, is 
classed by the world as _ unsuccessful. Get-rich uiek 
propositions are widely advertised and have made 
great many suspicious of honest offers of profitable 
work. To every man, woman, boy or girl we offer a 
splendid opportunity 


TO MAKE MONEY 


art or all of their time 
they will 





seldom 


rovided they will devote a 
o the work, and that when they are working, 
be faithful and persevering. 

The experience of a large number of our yonre sentatives 
to-day proves that our work will bring larger cash 
returns than nine-tenths of the regular salaried posi- 
tions. with the added pleasure that one is always his 
own master. 

The work is dignified, the field is unlimited and the 
pay exceedingly liberal. We will cheerfully send full 

om upon request. Write at once, as this is the 

time of the year to make money in our line of 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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Our Puzzle Contest. 


Here are six more picture puzzles, and 
they are all easy. Every one is one of the 
advertisers in this issue, and by a little 
study and practice you’ can get them all. 
Five dollars to the first correct answer, 
and five prizes of one dollar each to the 
next five. Also five subscriptions. of six 
months each to the next four. 

The rebuses: 


SAID a ret 


W ®eag*" IND. 


" TH U &C a @ 
Sit asides 


M face 


Bose 


LETTER. 


* Fi. NATO WE, 
Na ova 


JES) LI CC® 


pe ations 
[Begees tcvied cawvend 
a ¢ [EMPIRESTATE 


The first prize goes to the accurate reply 
earliest mailed. In case of ties, the character 
of your experience with any of the adver- 
tisers, general neatness of your reply, etc, 
will be taken into count. All answers must 
be sent on a postal card. This puzzle is 
open to all subscribers. Address all replies 
to Puzzle Editor, this office. 
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haan toe October fl. 


1, Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Co, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

2. Home Correspondence School, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

3. Chester ss Clapp, Toledo, Ohio. 

4. John H, Jackson,.Albany, N Y. 

5. Harder Mfg Co, Cobleskill, N Y. 

6. C. R. Lawrence, Boston, Mass. 

PRIZE WINNERS TO OCTOBER 11, PUZZLES. | 

1. D. D. Hubbs, Elmora, N Y. 

2. Conrad ‘Bohne, Lake Field, LI, N Y. 

3. C. Wayne Tuthill, Jamesport, L I, N Y. 

4. Miss Grace Cooper, R D No 4, Wester- 
ville, O. 

5. E. E. Scofield, West Laurens, N Y. 

6. L. E. Harrison, North Winfield, N Y. 

7. Mrs G. H. Sumner, R D No 2, Chazy, 
N Y. 

8. Fred A. Gregory, Spring City, Tenn. 

9, A. N. Gardner, Spencerport, N Y. 

10. L. M. Bowles, Sugar Hill, N H. 

11. Miss Lydia Yoakam, Lima, O. 
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Bright Sayings: 





A Sunday school examination was, in 
progress, and the examining visitor put this 
question: ‘‘What did Moses do for a living 

while he was with Jethro?” 

Following a long silence, a little voice 
piped up from the back of the room, 
“Please, sir, he married one of Jethro’s 
daughters.”’ 





Weary Walker: Dusty, if you wuz goin’ 
to settle down, where would you like to 
live? 

Dusty Rhodes: I t’ink dere’s a place in 
Germany calle@ BHidelberg wat would suit 
me. 





“Say, Governor, when is the best time to 
go into the stock market?’ “On Sundays 
and holidays.”’ 


MERRY HOURS 








Complete 
Agricultural 
Libraries 











This is an exceptional opportunity for every farmer to procure a care- 
fully selected library, on terms within the reach of all, at much less than 
the regular cash prices. Thesé selections have been made with especial 
care, and include works on every branch of agriculture and allied subjects, 
by practical men and specialists, whose ideas and opinions are respected by 
all. Each book is well printed on fine paper, from clear type, copiously 
illustrated and bound in handsome, durable cloth covers, 

Books, however valuable the contents, when strewn carelessly about, 
become more or less mutilated, making them unsightly, and naturally they 
lose the usefulness they would possess if tastefully arranged in a bookcase. 
So we have contracted for a large quantity of 





Combination Bookcase 
and Desks 


shown in the accompanying illustration 
—a convenient and handsome addition 
to any room—made of carefully select- 
ed, well seasoned oak; perfect in all its 
appointments as both a ‘desk and book- 
case; five feet two inches high, two feet 
six inches wide and ten inches deep. 

To all availing themselves of any one 
of our special library offers we will 
furnish this bookcase and desk at less 
than one-half the regular price of $10.00, 
or in other words at the actual cost to 
us, namely $4.00. This offer is for our 
patrons only. We cannot supply them 
to others at less than the regular price. 

To those availing themselves of our 
special bookcase offer we would add 
that as these are sent direct from the 
factory and are supplied at the actual 
cost to us in very large quantities, 
freight charges will have to be paid by 
the recipient, which in most instances 
is less than $1. 


We Pay Transportation 


charges on all books purchased from 
us, and ship thém to your nearest ex- 
press office. This does not apply, how- 
ever, to books returned to us for ex- 
change, or other purposes. The return 
charges will have to be paid by the 
sender. 











Twenty Complete Libraries 


We have arranged twenty complete sets of books, each set containing 
@ wealth of information in its particular field, and intended to supply an 
easy method for the reader to pursue a systematic course of study at his 
own home, or for reference as may be desired. We give below a general 
idea of four of these libraries, but for a detailed description, we would refer 
our readers to our complete descriptive catalog, ‘“‘A Revolution in the Book 
Trade.” 





LIBRARY NO 1—24 BOOKS LIBRARY NO’ 9-5 BOOKS 
General Agriculture Fruit Growing 


Regular Price, Books, $29.50 | Regular Price, Books, $5.75 
Desk and Bookcase, 10.00 | Desk and Bookcase, 10.00 


Total, $39.50 Total, $15.75 
Special Price, Both $29.00. Special Price, Both $9.00. 


LIBRARY NO 8—11 BOOKS LIBRARY -NO 12—18 BOOKS 
General Horticulture General Live Stock 


: Regular Price, Books, $12.00 | Regular Price, Books, $23.75 
Desk and Bookcase, 10.00 | Desk and Bookcase, 10.00 


Total, $22.00 Total, $33.75 
Special Price, Both $14.00. Special Price, Both $24.00. 


RS If you do not desire the bookcase and desk, deduct $4.00 from the 
special prices above for. the books alone. 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 


send for our new illustfated 60-page descriptive list (A Revolution in the Book 
Trade) which will be mailed to ahy address free on request. Should none 
of these librari¢s meet your requirements, select the books you want and 
we will quote you a special price, on our easy payment plan. - 


Orange Judd Company, Publishers 


Book Department, 52 Lafayette Place, New York 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


2-H. P. GASOLINE ENGINE 
FOR $90.00 


We offer you Leryn modern, absolutely new and * 
perfect, fully guaranteed gas or gasoline engine, complete 
with pumping jack and all fixtures and fittings. 


Price for the 2-H. P. . . . . - $90.00 


For efficiency, quality, simplicity, mechanical con- 
struction and economy, the engine is unsurpassed. 

We have all kinds of Motive Power, both new and 
second hand. Write for our catalogue No. 25 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING GO. 


W. 35th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO 
. aition i to 
HAVE RICH MELLOW LAND. ®ve) ism: 


TURA RAIN TILE, For 45 years we have been m ese 

Gia Pipe, AL DES Fire Brick, Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Linings 
and Tops, Encaustic Sidewalk Tile, &c. Supply Mortar Colors, Plaster, Lime, 
Cement &c. Write for prices. John H, Jackson, 70 3rd Av. Albany. N.Y 











THEY GET IT ALL, 








all of the nutriment in the 


Farme/’s Favorite 
Feed Cook 


eoker. Furnice of 


Hercul A five wire, large bale press. 
Guaranteed capacity dutons an hour. ~ 

The Alligator Box Press can bale 22 tons 

in 10 hours, or no pay. Write for catalogue. 


d ci lars. 
J. Ae SPENCER, Box59, Dwight, ills. L. B. LEWIS, 14 Main St., Cortlana, N. ¥. 


4 t write now for our prices 








e = 
Reliable Information 
about vegetable gardening, grain growing, 
fruit culture, poultry, climate, soil, water, 
lands, power, markets, manufacturing fe- 


cilities, wages, etc. 
For printed tater and other information write CASH FOR YOUR PROPERTY 
CALIFORNIA PROMOTION COMMITTEE anywhere in the country. If you have’a farm or 
Representing state commercial organizations business that you want to turn into cash quick send 


Y. S description and price to-day for our free pian. 
oy sebee heey en pes tre CASH REAL ESTATE EXCHANGE, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. Box 37. 407 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. ¥. 

















FOR INFORMATION AS TO FRUIT 





AND TRUCKING LANDS, GRAZING 
- LANDS, SOIL AND CLIMATE 
SOWER; in Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama 


RB and Florida, along*the 
GET WET! 2p) | ATMANT Soap LINE 


ASK YOUR DEALER FORTHE | wats. wou, wea, Agente ang tm 
a Se on] | THE STANDARD CATTLE COMPANY 


EXTENDING OVED MORE THAN WILL SELL 
HALF A CENTURY. - 
TOWER'S garments and SOME OF ITS 
hats are made of the best - in Dodge County, Nebraska, giving buyer choice of selec- 
materials in black or yellow Situated in the Piatto Valley, Atty Talles trom Gasakn. Gap 


laments amine Gl mn Sie Rael datas Samntas- Amen wee 
THE SIGN OF THE FISH. 

A.J. TOWER CO... BOSTON, MAS RENCH BURR and 

ATTRITION MILLS 


























grind corn cobs and all 
kinds of grain. Make the finest 


a 
meal. Guaranteed greater capacity 
than any other of same size. 


Close woven Fifteen Days Free 
like fron, warm and to prove superiority. Many th ds in use. Make no mistake. 

comfortable as an old coat. Jacket Get our freo catalogue and price list before buying. 

8 SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., Box 16 Muncy, Pa. 








PARKER’S 7 ) 
ARCTIC JACKET E VERY FARM ER 


**ARCTIC” Trade Mark Registered Challenge Feed Mills. Can berun by horse 
ower, engine or wind mill. Large capac- 
ty and thorough work. Also horse pow- 

ers, threshers, silos, cutters, engines, etc. 
HARDER MFG. CO., Cobleskill, N. Y. 


TY AILS 








When Writing to Advertisers ‘Be Sure to Mention 








See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 





VALUABLE BOOKS 
ON SPECIAL CROPS, 


SENT, PosTPpaip, ON RECEIPT OF THE 
ADVERTISED PRICE 
Asparagus 


By F. M. Hexamer. This is the first book published in 
America which is exclusively devoted to the raising 
wsparagus for home use as well as for market. It is @ 
practical and reliable treatise on the saving of the seed, 
raising of the plants, selection and preparation of the 
soil, planting, cultivation, manuring, cutting, bunching, 
packing, marketing, canning and drying, insect enemies, 
ungous diseases and every requirement to successful as- 
—- culture, special emphasis being given to the 
importance of asparagus as a farm and money crop. Illuw 
trated. 5x7 inches. 174 pages. Cloth. Price 30 cents. 


Cabbage, Cauliflower and Allied Vege- 
tables 


By C. L. Allen. A practical treatise on the various 
types and varieties of cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, 
Brussels sprouts, kale, collards and kohl-rabi. An ex- 
— is given of the requirements, conditions, cul- 
ivation and general management pertaining to the entire 
cabbage — After this each class is treated separately 
and in detail. ‘he chapter on seed raising is probably 
the most authoritative treatise on this subject ever pub- 
lished. Insects and fungi attacking this class of vege- 
tables are given due attention. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 
152 pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 


The New Rhubarb Culture 


A complete ide to dark forcing and field culture. 
Part I—By J. E Morse, the well-known Michigan trucker 
and originator of the now famous and extremely profitable 
mew methods of dark forcing and field culture. Part Ii— 
Other omeee yeneares by the most experienced market 
gardeners, greenhouse men and experimenters in all parts 
of America, Compiled by G. B. Fiske, Illustrated. 5x7 
inches. 130 pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 


Landscape Gardening 


By F. A. Waugh. A tréktise on the general prin- 
ciples governing outdoor art; with sundry suggestions 
for their application in the commoner problems of gar- 
dening. _ Every paragraph is short, terse and to the 
point, giving perfect clearness to the discussions .at all 
points. In spite of the natural difficulty of presenting 
abstract principles, the whole matter is made entire 
lain even to the inexperienced reader. Illustrated. 5: 
ches. 152 pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 


Alfalfa 

By F. D. Coburn. Its growth, uses and feeding value. 
The fact that alfalfa thrives in almost any soil; that 
without reseeding it goes on yielding 2, 3, 4 and sometimes 
5 cuttings annually for 5, 10, or perhaps 100 years; and 
that either green or cured it is one of the most nutritious 
forage plants known, makes reliable information upon 
its production ‘and uses of unusual interest. Such in- 
formation is given in this volume for every part of Amer- 
ica, by the highest authority. Illustrated. 5x7 inches 
160 pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 


Ginseng, Its Cultivation, Harvesting 
and Marketing 


By Maurice G. Kains. How to begin with either seed 
or roots, soil, climate and location, preparation, plant- 
ing and maintenance of the beds, artificial propagation, 
manures, enemies, selection for market and for improve- 
ment, preparation for sale, and the profits that may be 
expected. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. Flexible cloth. Price 
50 cents. 


Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and Live 


Fences 


By E. P. Powell. A treatise on the planting, growth 
and management of hedge plants for country and subur- 
ban homes, It gives accurate directions concerning 
hedges; how to plant and how to treat them; and es- 
pecially concerning windbreaks and shelters, It includes 
the whole art of making a delightful home, giving direc 
tions for nooks and balconies for bird culture and for 
human comfort. [Illustrated. 5x7 inehes. 142 pages. 
Cloth. Price 50 cents. 


Hemp 


By S. 8. Boyce. A practical treatise on the culture of 
hemp for seed and fiber, with a sketch of the history 
and nature of the hemp plant. The various chapters 
are devoted to the soil and climate adapted to the cul- 
ture of hemp for seed and for fiber, irrigating, harvest- 
ing, retting and machinery for harmdling hemp Tllus- 
trated, 5x7 inches. 112 pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 


Home Pork Making 


The art of raising and curing pork on the farm. By A. 
W. Fulton, A complete guide for the farmer, the country 
butcher and the suburban dweller, in all that pertains 
to hog slaughtering, curing, preserving and storing pc 
product—from scalding vat to kitchen table and dining 
_ ~~ 5x7 inches. 124 pages. Cloth. Price 

cents. 


Catalog Free to All 


Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (16 pages) will be sent 
free of charge to all applying for the same. Our New, 
rge, Descriptive [Illustrated Catalog, 100 pages, ah 
, 50 illustrations, thoroughly indexed by Tires, = 

a 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, If. 





